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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——~~——— 

T is with a sense of intense relief that we record that there 

seems a reasonable prospect that peace will be concluded 
in the mining industry in the course of the next week. In our 
first leading article we have dealt with the situation as a whole, 
and later in these notes we give a narrative of the chief events 
of the week connected with the strike. Here we may say that the 
Minimum Wage Bill passed through the Committee and Third 
Reading stages in the House of Lords on Thursday evening, 
and received the Royal Assent on Friday. We regret to note 
that the coal owners consider that the final stages of the Bill 
involved something like a breach of faith on the part of the 
Government. The difficulty arose over Mr. Sydney Buxton’s 
amendment in the Commons, which provided that the District 
Boards in settling the minimum rates “shall have regard to 
the average daily rate of wages paid to the workmen of the 
class for which the minimum rate is to be settled.” The 
owners objected very strongly to this form of words, and 
suggested, instead of “average daily rate of wages,” the 
“prevailing wage rates.” The change, it is asserted, was 
accepted by the representatives of the miners, and a definite 
undertaking was given by the Government that the alteration 
should be introduced. In the House of Lords, however, the 
promised amendment was not forthcoming, Lord Crewe ex- 
plaining that a misunderstanding had arisen. It is alleged 
by the owners that in the interval between the undertaking of 
the Government and the introduction of the Bill into the 
Lords the extremists among the miners put so much pressure 
upon Ministers that they were induced to go back from their 
promise. 


- It is possible, of course, that the Government have a 
perfectly good answer to the coal owners’ allegations, and we 
must therefore suspend judgment for the time. If they have 
not, we can only say that the result is deplorable. We trust, 
however, that in spite of this incident the owners will do their 
best to work the Bill, for we think it is by no means improb- 
able that the actual effect of the words to which they object 
will be much less than they suppose. After all, the real safe- 
guard of the owners is to be found in the fact that the 
Arbitration Boards acting on the spot will realize that if they 
fix a scale of wages which is unfair to the owners the ultimate 
result can only be the closing of the pits. This is a dominant 
factor to which they are bound as practical men to give the 
amplest consideration, 





in pointing out that the miners and their leaders in all 
probability now realize that, should the vote go against 
the resumption of work, the position of the unions 
will be most serious, we might almost say ruinous. 
In the first place, if a general yesumption of work does 
not take place on the Tuesday after Easter a strain 
so great will be placed upon the resources of the unions that 
they must very soon become not merely exhausted in many 
districts, as indeed they already are, but totally exhausted. 
A still greater danger to the unions, in the event of the ballot 
going against a return to work, is that the men in many dis- 
tricts will break away from the leaders and return to work in 
numbers which will be augmented from day to day. During 
the present week a considerable number of miners have gone 
to work, and, though this process has to some extent been 
interrupted by the decision to take the ballot, there is every 
ground to believe that the desire to stop the strike is spread- 
ing at a rapid rate. The movement in favour of resuming 
work has no doubt been greatly assisted by the knowledge 
that the Government have made the most complete arrange- 
ments for protecting not only the mines, but miners who may 
be exposed to the risk of mob intimidation. 


In dealing with the question of violence and intimidation 
we should not be acting justly if we failed to express our 
admiration for the way in which the miners as a whole have 
refrained from disorder. The country has undoubtedly taken 
full note of this fact, and it has done a great deal to mitigate 
the bitterness which might have been expected to show itself 
among those who have been not only greatly inconvenienced 
by the strike, but have had their whole welfare placed in 
jeopardy and on whom want and misery have fallen through 
no fault of their own. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
temper thus shown by the men will now be maintained to the 
end. If at the eleventh hour any serious rioting or intimida- 
tion were to take place, there might be a very rapid turn in 
public feeling against the strikers. 





In the region of foreign affairs there is this week very little 
of importance to record. In Tripoli fighting continues at 
several centres, but the rumours of Turkish successes seem to 
have been ill founded. We may note, however, a significant 
piece of information which is to be read in Friday's Times. 
It is to the effect that the Sheikh El Senussi has declared that 
he has no intention of organizing a general movement of his 
sect against the Italians. He will remain quietly at Kufra. 
This is distinctly good news for the Italians, and if they are 
wise they will endeavour to give assurances to the Senussi 
that there will be no interference whatever with their religious 
observances and rights. In connexion with the war we may 
note the growing sense of soreness felt in Italy in regard to 
the Turcophile sentiments and action displayed by the German 
Ambassador at Constantinople, and the pro-Turkisb opinions 
of a section of the Berlin Press. It is felt that Germany has 
shown a marked lack of sympathy for her ally—much less, 
for example, than Russia. 


Telegrams from America indicate that Mr. Roosevelt, like 
American political chiefs before him, is finding out how 
tremendous is the strength and solidarity of the partv machine. 
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We would advise our readers to remember, however, that in 
America, as elsewhere, there is a very great difference between 
party organization and public feeling. It may well be that if 
the threat which Mr. Roosevelt is said to have used at 
Chicago at a meeting on Wednesday, that he would head a new 
party if he were defeated in the Convention, is carried out, that 
new party will become a real factor in American politics. The 
Times correspondent at Washington notes Mr. Roosevelt’s 
power of holding his audiences, and quotes an amusing passage 
in which Mr. Roosevelt met the accusation that he is aiming 
at the Dictatorship :— 

“T like the Kings I have met, but I do not want to be one, 
because the function of those Kings expressed in terms of demo- 
eracy would be the position of Vice-President for life, with 
leadership of the Four Hundred thrown in.” 


The Conciliation Bill was on Thursday night rejected by 
the House of Commons on the Second Reading by a majority 
of 14 (222-208). The result is one which will cause a sense of 
unqualified satisfaction throughout the country. We venture 
to predict that from this moment the cause of votes for 
women will decline, that at the next General Election far 
fewer pledges on the side of the Suffragists will be given by 
candidates, and that such pledges, when given, will as a 
rule bring electoral disaster. Anti-Suffragists must remain 
vigilant and active, but they will find their task a compara- 
tively easy one, for the country is, we believe, now fully awake 
to the dangers of the Suffrage movement. We cannot find 
space to summarize the speeches of the debate which preceded 
this happy result, but we may note that Mr. Asquith, in his 
twelve-minute speech, stated the Anti-Suffragist case with 
signal force and ability. Sir Edward Grey, on the other side, 
endeavoured to meet the physical-force argument by declaring 
that the State did not rest upon force, but upon public opinion, 
which directed the force. We should feel more moved if Sir 
Edward Grey had been able to give us a definition of public 
opinion. Was it not Dr. Johnson who said that public opinion 
was often nothing but “a mass of prejudice and newspaper 
paragraphs ” ? 


An analysis of the vote shows that the Bill was defeated by 
the action of the Nationalists. Forty-seven of them voted 
against the Bill and none in favour of it, though ten abstained, 
among those ten being the Irish members of the Conciliation 
Committee. This action was, it is understood, due in no 
small measure to the conviction that if the Bill were not 
killed a great deal of time would be spent upon the suffrage 
question which the Irish desired to see devoted to Home Rule. 
The Nationalists were also well aware that if the Suffrage 
question were pushed to the final issue a break-up of the 
Cabinet and the consequent loss of the Home Rule Bill was 
acertainty. It is significant that the Nationalists, who are 
very keen electioneers, were not in the least troubled by the 
thought that their action might lead to the influence of the 
women being thrown against Home Rule at a General 
Election. They know that at General Elections the influence 
of the Suffragists is too insignificant to be troubled about. 





The Cabinet Ministers who supported the Second Reading 
were Mr. Birrell, Mr. Burns, Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Edward 
Grey, and Mr. Runciman. Those who voted against it were 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Buxton, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Harcourt, 
Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Pease, and Mr. Herbert Samuel. It is 
interesting to note in this list the names of two Ministers, 
Mr. Buxton and Mr. Churchill, who were originally on the 
Suffrage side. We may remark that undoubtedly the window- 
smashing campaign played a very great part in the overthrow 
of the Bill. No doubt the militants will refuse to believe this, 
and will very likely consider that the best way to regain lost 
ground will be further viclence. If they do take this line, the 
rout of their cause will only be made the more rapid and 
the more complete. 


On Friday week the progress of the Minimum Wage Bill 
through the House of Commons was unexpectedly interrupted. 
In the course of the debate that evening Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald intimated that if the “5 and 2” amendment were 
accepted by the Government the Miners’ Federation were pre- 
pared to waive their schedule. Sir Edward Grey thereupon 
suggested that, although the Government could not accept 








the amendment, an attempt might be made to bring the 
owners and men to an agreement upon it outside the House, 
The Bill was therefore held back during Monday while 
Mr. Asquith made his final efforts to bring the two parties 
together upon this narrowed point of difference. These efforts 
proved unsuccessful, and on Tuesday the negotiations were 
again broken off, and the Bill went through its last stages in 
the House of Commons, as described elsewhere. A meeting 
of the coalowners’ representatives on Wednesday recom. 
mended the acceptance of the Bill in spite of its objectionable 
features. On the same day the national conference of the 
Miners’ Federation decided to take a ballot of miners upon 
the question of whether work should be resumed pending the 
settlement of the district minimum rates under the new Act, 


The rejection of the Consolidated Fund Bill was moved by 
Mr. Wedgwood in the House of Commons on Monday in 
order to protest against the Attorney-General’s action in 
instituting the Syndicalist prosecutions. Mr. Wedgwood 
protested that they were an attack upon liberty of speech, 
and pointed out that similar expressions of opinion had been 
made in the Labour Leader without proceedings being taken. 
He also drew attention to recent speeches of Irish Unionist 
members of Parliament. After Mr. Lansbury had spoken to 
the same effect, Sir Rufus Isaacs defended his action, for 
which he accepted the full responsibility. He emphasized the 
great gravity of the offence committed in attempting to 
seduce soldiers from their duty. If a riot took place during 
a strike, and the police were unable to cope with it, the result 
could only be anarchy unless troops were called in. After 
some further discussion the House divided, and Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s motion was lost by a majority of 149 (176-27). 


Mr. Wedgwood and Mr. Lansbury no doubt dream of some 
day finding themselves at the head of a State founded on 
their special principles. If those principles were attacked 
by reactionaries, and if the said reactionaries attempted to 
tamper with the force raised and employed by the State to 
keep order, would they, the heads of the Executive, allow the 
reactionaries to seduce the force from its duty? Of course 
they would not. Just as did the Jacobins in the French 
Revolution, they would protect themselves by all the re- 
sources of civilization. This fact adds an unpleasant touch 
of hypocrisy, even if unconscious, to their fatuous rhetoric 
and unreasonable polemics. 


The Minimum Wage Bill passed through its remaining 
stages in the House of Commons on Tuesday night. The 
most important feature of the debate was the Prime Minister's 
statement early in the evening describing the failure of the 
last attempt of the Government to bring about a settlement 
of the dispute outside the House. He repeated his opinion 
that, although he considered the 5s. and 2s. rates reasonable, 
it was impossible to incorporate them in an Act of Parliament. 
Speaking with evidently deep feeling, Mr. Asquith made a 
last appeal to both parties to come to an agreement at this 
the fifty-ninth minute of the eleventh hour. Declaring, 
finally, that the Government had exhausted all their possible 
powers of persuasion, argument, and negotiation, he pressed 
the Bill upon the House as the best possible solution of the 
great emergency. Mr. Bonar Law added some sympathetic 
words, in which, while repeating his dissatisfaction with the 
Government’s policy, he announced his intention of putting 
no obstacle in the way of the Bill. 


The amendment for including the 5s. and 2s. rates in the 
Bill was subsequently defeated by 326 votes to 83. Various 
other amendments were considered, the most important of 
which, moved by Mr. Buxton and carried, added to the Bill a 
provision that “in settling any minimum rate of wages the 
joint district board shall have regard to the average daily rate 
of wages paid to the workmen of the class for which the 
minimum rate is to be settled.” When the third reading 
stage was reached shortly before two on Wednesday morn- 
ing Mr. Ramsay MacDonald announced the Labour Party's 
decision to vote against the Bill. To this announcement 
Mr. Lloyd George replied in strong terms. He described 
it as very deplorable to encourage in this way a refusal to 
carry the Bill into operation, and so plunge millions of people 
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into distress and wretchedness. The third reading was subse- 
quently carried by 213 to 48—a majority of 165. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Ormsby-Gore 
moved a resolution to the effect that the growth of an anti- 
social policy of Syndicalism based upon class warfare and 
incitement to mutiny constituted a grave danger to the State. 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore, after explaining that his motion was purely 
academic, declared that Syndicalism was not the kind of 
Socialism which was advocated by the Labour Party, but that 
both had for their object the elimination of all kinds of com- 
petition. The Syndicalists sought also for the elimination of 
the employer, whether the employer were the individual or the 
State. They were anti-Parliamentary, and aimed at the com- 
plete overthrow of society by an easier method than the 
Parliamentary—by a national general strike. The reason for 
the growth of Syndicalism, he added, had been the failure of 
he Parliamentary Labour Party to carry out their lavish 
promises. If the matter were put clearly to the working man, 
he felt sure that he would reject it. Direct action could 
result in nothing but the most awful carnage and bloodshed. 


Mr. Hewins, who seconded the motion, said he did not 
accuse the Labour members of being Syndicalists; but as to 
some of their Radical friends he felt less sure. Their policy 
of entirely negative action in regard to all trade matters was 
one of the greatest causes of discontent at the present time. 
It seemed to him that there was a kind of fundamental con- 
gruity between the ideas of those who accepted economic 
Liberalism and those who carried those ideas to their con- 
clusion and became economic Syndicalists. Syndicalism was 
the child of those ideas, which were intensely individualistic 
and intensely selfish, Mr. Hobhouse, while refusing the 
Government’s support to the motion, expressed their willing- 
ness to make inquiries into the causes of the rise in prices 
and the cost of living in this country. But since these 
phenomena were found in nearly every country, he thought 
it would be much more satisfactory to carry out a far wider 
inquiry, and to such an inquiry the Government would be 
prepared toassent. Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s motion was eventually 
talked out. 


The House of Lords gave a Second Reading tothe Minimum 
Wage Bill on Wednesday, but the final stages were postponed 
owing to a hitch in regard to an amendment which the 
Government had given notice that they would propose. Lord 
Crewe’s statement of the Government case did not differ from 
that of his colleagues. Lord Lansdowne, on behalf of the 
Opposition, though he did not oppose the measure, pointed 
out that it had not been accepted by either of the parties to 
the dispute. It was a new, a remarkable, and an abrupt 
departure, and due not to the grievances of the coal 
miners, but to the appearance of an attempt to hold up the 
country. Lord Lansdowne bore testimony to the patience 
with which the Prime Minister and his colleagues had carried 
out the negotiations, but regretted that it was not said more 
distinctly at the outset that the Government were prepared 
to extend the fullest measure of protection to those workers 
who stood outside the strike. 


We are in entire agreement with Lord Lansdowne as 
regards the Government making absolutely clear their deter- 
mination to protect the free labourers. No one, of course, 
suggests that the Government should have used any menaces 
towards miners, but at the same time they should, we hold, 
have earlier declared that they would secure the right to work 
to all who desire to work, and would suppress any inter- 
ference by the strikers intended to infringe liberty of action 
and free trade in labour. It is unhappily not possible to say 
that the whole community felt certain that the Government 
would give this protection to non-union workers, and that 
therefore it was not necessary to make any public declaration 
on the subject. It is to be feared, instead, that a good 
many of the non-union men believed that the Government 
would never dare to protect them from mob violence. After 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had urged that an appeal on 
behalf of the Christian conscience should be made to all those 
concerned to bid them realize that the interests of the 
country were after ali supreme, the Chancellor wound up the 
debate for the Government, He expressed the belief that 





the nation would come through this trial, as they had come 
through others, by “the inherent qualities of the race.” 


Under the heading of “ Militant Hysteria,” Sir Almroth 
Wright, the great physiologist, writes a very striking letter to 
Thursday's Times. “No doctor,” he declares, “can ever 
lose sight of the fact that the mind of woman is always 
threatened with danger from the reverberations of her 
physiological emergencies.” “It is with such thoughts,” he 
goes on, “that the doctor lets his eyes rest upon the militant 
suffragist. He cannot shut them to the fact that there is 
mixed up with the woman’s movement much mental disorder ; 
and he cannot conceal from himself the physiological emer- 
gencies which lie behind. The recruiting field for the 
militant suffragists is the half-million of our excess 
female population—tbhat half-million which had _ better 
long ago have gone out to mate with its complement of men 
beyond the sea.” We cannot unfortunately analyse Sir 
Almroth Wright’s remarkable letter at length. All we can do 
is to put up a sign-post to it and advise our readers to study it 
carefully, for it contains much that is of essential importance 
in the discussion of the suffrage question. Sir Almroth 
Wright ends his letter with the declaration that peace will 
come again. “ It will come when woman ceases to believe and 
to teach all manner of evil of man despitefully. It will come 
when she ceases to impute to him as a crime her own natural 
disabilities, when she ceases to resent the fact that man cannot 
and does not wish to work side by side with her.” 


Last Saturday’s papers contained a telegram from Shanghai 
which shows in an amusing way that the women suffragists 
of China have already adopted “ militant” methods. Reuter's 
correspondent states that a number of the women were dis- 
satisfied with the lukewarm and abstract expression of 
approval of woman suffrage lately passed by the National 
Assembly. On Friday week, therefore, “they invaded the 
Assembly House, broke the windows, mauled the guards, and 
finally terrorized the members of the Assembly themselves, 
although the latter had meanwhile sent for soldiers for their 
protection, into reopening the discussion on the female 
suffrage question.” 


At the opening of the International Smoke Abatement 
Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall on Saturday Sir William 
Ramsay made some interesting suggestions as to the possi- 
bility of obtaining power from the coal in the earth without 
having recourse to mining. A boring might be put down to 
the coal strata and the coal lighted where it was. The 
resulting gases might be used in gas engines at the pit mouth 
for the production of electricity, which might be distributed 
by high-tension currents to any desired point. Such a plan 
might enable electricity to be used for heating at a price of, 
perhaps, one-hundredth of a penny per unit. Sir William 
Ramsay remarked that this would settle the strike problem, 
and warned the miners to consider what they were doing lest 
the country should discover that it could do without them. 
On Thursday Sir William in another speech announced that 
“a colliery proprietor was going to give him a chance of 
making experiments on a small scale.” We may adda word 
of comment upon the interesting character of the exhibition 
itself. Not the least attractive of the coal substitutes shown 
was the exhibit of solid oil fuel. 


The New York correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
gives an account in Wednesday’s issue of a very daring 
surgical operation which has lately taken place at Baltimore. 
It consisted in removing the decayed parts of human brain 
and replacing them with healthy tissue from the brain of 
a baby which had died in the hospital. After the anws- 
thetic had been administered the back of the patient's skull 
was removed and his entire brain taken out and placed on 
a piece of linen beside the head, where it could be seen to 
pulsate with each heart-beat of the patient. The diseased 
portion was then cut out and the fresh tissue substituted, 
and the entire brain restored to its proper place. Though 
the operation took place several days ago, Mr. Buckner, the 
patient, is still alive and is reported to be improving. 








Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Feb. 8th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 78}—Friday week 77}. 
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pending the settlement are very great. If the strike is 
continued for another month it cannot be doubted that a 
very great many pits will be opened all over the country 
and worked either by non-union men or by men who have 
broken away from the unions—a condition of things 
which both the union leaders and the union mew bers 
must view with alarm. Another risk which cannot 
be overlooked is the risk of internal trouble between 
those unions in the Federation whose strike funds are 
exhausted and those who still have large sums of money 
at their disposal. Under the present arrangement, though 
the policy of the miners is pooled, their funds are not 
ooled, but are in watertight compartments. Therefore one 
of two things must happen. The unions with full chests, 
or partially full chests, must either share their money 
with the unions whose chests are empty, and so bring 
themselves to virtual bankruptcy, or else run the risk of 
the unions which cannot continue giving strike pay allowing 
or even directing their men to return to work. We are 
well aware that we shall be told that this situation can 
never arise and that the men are absolutely solid, and so 
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men who have already dribbled back to work in various 
arts of the country is relatively small, there seems reason 
to believe that the movement will be continued, and that 
even if the ballot were to prove unfavourable to peace, 
considerable amelioration in the general situation may be 
caused by a partial resort to free labour. If, as seems likely 
to be the case, before long two or three mines are opened 
in every district, the most pressing needs of the community 
will be relieved and the essential services kept going. 
Though this is not the moment for making any attempt 
to read the final lessons of the strike, there are one or 
two points upon which we may touch without any risk of 
doing injury to the cause of peace. It is, we think, 
evident from Mr. Hobhouse’s speech in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday that the Government mean to 
order a full inquiry into the causes of the unrest now pre- 
vailing amongst the industrial classes. If such a wide 
inquiry takes place, it will no doubt be specially concerned 
with the mining industry. Itis to be hoped that the mine 
owners will meet this inquiry with a frank, nay an anxious, 
desire to do everything in their power to better the condi- 
tions under which the miners live. It is to be feared that in 
many places, and especially is this true of the South Wales 
districts, the housing and other conditions are deplor- 
able and take away from the advantages of the high wages 
which are admittedly enjoyed by the greater number of 
the Welsh miners. We feel sure that a very large number 
of coal owners will be quite willing to recognize their duties 
in this respect. They must remember, however, that in such 
matters the strength of the chain is its weakest link, and 
they must use every endeavour to bring home a sense of 
the obligations incumbent upon them to those coal owners 
who have hitherto been inclined to ignore how their 
employees live. But if there are imperative duties to 
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remember (1) that their prosperity is in the end bound up 
with the prosperity of the mines, and (2) that the mines 
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In the last resort the men can only be paid out of 
the product of the mines. Therefore it is of quite as 
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throughout the country and not to what we may term 
artificial causes such as a special increase in the cost of 
roduction. 

There is no economic fallacy which it is more dangerous 
for the miners to entertain than the fallacy that the 
demand for any commodity is constant and may not 
be decreased by considerations of price. People are 
much too apt to say that “the country must have 
coal,” and that therefore, even if the price goes up, the 
demand will not fall off. In truth there are millions 
of people of whom and thousands of businesses of which 
it is only true to say that they must have coal if coal 
is below a particular price. When it gets beyond that 
price they will either not have coal at all or only have it in 
much smaller quantities, with the consequent result that 
less coal will be hewn, and so fewer men employed to hew it. 
No doubt it is possible to meet this argument by declaring 
that it may be better for the community to have less coal 
hewn and that it is a healthier state of things to have few 
men working at high wages than a larger number working 
at a somewhat less rate. That might be true if people 
were prepared to face the crime of placing the unemployed 
in a lethal chamber, or, again, if there were plenty of other 
work for them to do in other trades. Since, however, the 
problem of the unemployed cannot be settled in this way, 
there is always the difficulty that either by union levies to 
support the unemployed or by rates and taxes devoted to 
poor relief the high wages of the few may be dragged down 
to the old level—may be nominally rather than really 
higher. Ina word, we are very soon confronted with the 
principle that it can never be good for the working classes, 
or, indeed, for anyone, to seek abundance through the pro- 
duction of artificial scarcity. 

It is only out of abundant production and by the 
elimination of economic waste that in the last resort 
the condition of the workers can be benefited. The 
workers will then, if they are wise, keep their eyes fixed 
on the object of high production, a will view with 
the utmost jealousy any diminution of production, not 
only in other trades, but in their own. They will also 
be wise if they remember the part that capital plays, 
and must always play, in production. In our industrial 
system men can only be set to work through the use of 
capital, and therefore it follows that there can only be 
a brisk demand for labour if there is a good supply of 
capital. To destroy capital or to prevent its accumula- 
tion is the worst possible way in which to benefit labour. 





THE DARDANELLES. 


HERE is a story, probably ill-founded, of an English 
Cabinet Minister who did not know where the 
Dardanelles were, or, at any rate, confounded them with 
the Bosphorus, but “in any case” was determined that 
whatever they were and wherever they were the Russians 
should not be allowed to interfere with them. Happily 
this frame of mind among our rulers is altogether out of 
date. Still it is to be feared that some scintilla of the old 
prejudice remains, and that a good many people are inclined 
at first sight to say that they do not see why the Russians 
cannot leave the Dardanelles alone. We propose to-day 
to try to say something as to why the Russians cannot, 
or at any rate do not, leave the Dardanelles alone, as to 
how and in what way British interests are involved, and 
generally as to what is vaguely called “ the Mediterranean 
situation.” 

At the present moment very little that is definite has 
been made public upon the question of the Dardanelles. 
We only know that something is stirring in connexion 
with them, and that Russia, probably excited thereto 
by the suggestion that the Italian fleet may force 
the passage of the Dardanelles, is talking of urging 
her old claim that her warships should be allowed to pass 
through the Bosphorus, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Dardanelles into the open Mediterranean. If, as we think 
most likely, it is true that Russia is at the moment con- 
sidering the advisability of pressing this claim, the first 
question that arises is, Would the claim, if satisfied, 
imvolve any injury to British interests? In spite of old 
theories and old policies, we hold that no British interests 
would be injured by Russia obtaining the right to move 
her ships of war from the Black Sea into the Mediterranean 
and to send them back again to their home ports. On the 





contrary, we believe that such egress and ingress for the 
Russian Navy would be a positive advantage to this 
country, and would help restore that balance of power in 
the Mediterranean which may be seriously impaired should 
the Austrians carry out their present naval programme, 
and should the Italians remain active members of the 
Triple Alliance—a condition which we must assume will 
continue in spite of certain contra-indications. 

It will no doubt be urged in refutation of our view that 
the Russian demand is, per se, utterly unfair and unreason- 
able, for the Russians, it is alleged, want to make a treat y 
with Turkey that they shall be allowed to move up and 
down the long passage which begins at the Black Sea 
mouth of the Bosphorus and ends at the Troad and the 
peninsula of Gallipoli, but that similar rights of free 
passage shall not be allowed to the warships of any other 
Power. We quite admit that in the abstract this sounds 
a selfish and dog-in-the-manger demand, but upon it we 
should like to make two remarks. In the first place we 
are now on the most friendly footing with Russia. Though 
the fact may not be openly acknowledged, we are in truth 
co-operating heartily and loyally with Russia to prevent 
either her or France being overwhelmed by a sudden 
attack of the great allied Powers of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, whose territories are wedged between. 
Now what we have got to consider is, not whether 
Russia is apparently selfish and unreasonable, but 
merely whether her demands, stripped of the vitupera- 
tive adjectives which are applied to them by anti-Russian 
publicists, would injure this country. If they would not, 
then why in the name of common sense should we oppose 
them? To arrive at the answer to this question we must 
ask two other questions. The first is, Will British interests 
be injured by the Russian Black Sea fleet entering the 
Mediterranean ? This we have already answered in ad- 
vance. They will not be injured. Next we must ask, 
assuming that the Russian proposal is for exclusive rights 
in the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, whether British 
interests will be injured by the British Navy not enjoying 
corresponding rights. Our answer is that British interests 
will not be injured should we not obtain the treaty 
privileges which Russia seeks. The reason is plain. There 
are no circumstances existing at the present, or likely to 
exist in the reasonably near future, which would render it 
advisable, or anything but utterly foolish, for the British 
fleet to pass the Dardanelles and go into the Black Sea. 
If for any reason we were anxious to exert naval pressure 
in the Black Sea, much the best plan would be for our fleet 
to operate at the mouth of the Dardanelles and hermetically 
seal those waters. 

Since the development which has taken place in floating 
mines, in the range of modern artillery, and, we may add, 
in the size of capital ships of war, the dangers of operat- 
ing in narrow waters like the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus have been immensely increased. We are 
not arguing that it would be impossible to force the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus and to get a fleet into 
the Black Sea, nor do we trouble about the risk of indi- 
vidual ships being destroyed in doing the work if it were 
necessary. Battleships were made to be risked, and 
the notion of paralysing naval action for fear of losses is, 
we fully admit, the most dangerous one that could be en- 
tertained by a maritime Power. What we do say is that 
after a British fleet had forced the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus and got into the Black Sea it would be able to 
do very little, and it would be in imminent danger of that 
disaster befalling it which no wise naval strategist or 
commander can ever contemplate with anything but 
horror—the disaster of being “bottled up,” of having 
the door which it had forced slammed to and locked and 
barred behind it, and so of being deprived of that freedom 
of action which is the essential condition of naval power. 
To put the matter in yet another way, there is no prize, no 
naval or political object obtainable in the Black Sea, which 
is worth the risks which must be involved in sending a fleet 
up the Dardanelles. Note, however, that when we say this 
we are not contemplating any abandonment of British 
rights during war. If we were in alliance with Turkey 
it would not matter what the treaties were, for we should 
then always be able to have a free passage up the Straits. 
What we have got to contemplate is a condition of things 
in which Turkey would be hostile and would attempt to 
deny us the use of the Straits or might only apparently 
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be neutral, and therefore, even if she let us up the Straits, 
might be in a position to blackmail us before our fleet 
could return. But to force the Dardanelles while Turkey 
was hostile would mean not only naval action, but the 
landing of an oer ong force to take the forts on both 
sides of the Dardanelles, and a force big enough to over- 
come the military force of Turkey at the place where it is 
strongest. However, we need not labour this point any 
further, for we are quite certain that there will be other 
and more important uses for our Army and Navy in the 
near future than in forcing the passage of the Dardanelles. 
In truth the problem is an entirely unreal one. We cannot 
conceive, then, any policy more inept than that of showing 
unfriendliness to Russia and to Russia’s demands merely 
in order that we may obtain the abstract right of sending 
our warships to a place where, so long as the Board of 
Admiralty is compos mentis, we shall certainly not send 
them—unless, as we have said, we are in alliance with 
Turkey and acting in her defence, in which case the whole 
problem is solved in another and wholly different way. 

Now let us attempt to look at the question somewhat more 
from the point of view of Russia. We are bound to say that 
at first sight one might feel a certain surprise that Russia 
should desire to acquire the right of sending her Black Sea 
fleet into the Mediterranean, considering the risks involved 
therein. It may be pointed out, however, that the risks 
of sending ships down from the Black Sea are not so great 
as the risks of sending them up. Though the Black Sea 
has no outlet the Mediterranean has, and if a Russian fleet 
which had once got down the Dardanelles were to find the 
door bolted behind it, it could always betake itself vid 
the Straits of Gibraltar to the Baltic. But even if 
these considerations did not hold good it would certainly 
not be for us to say the Russians nay or to quarrel 
with their decision. On the contrary, as we have 
suggested above, we can conceive plenty of circumstances 
where the Russian fleet, acting in conjunction with a 
French squadron, would be most useful in maintaining 
the balance of power. The course of naval pressure in the 
North Sea has already made the basis of our Mediterranean 
force not Malta but Gibraltar. The result of this change 
must tend towards making the naval forces of the Triple 
Alliance dominant in the Adriatic and the Mgean. In these 
circumstances can any sane man think that our navul dangers 
and difliculties will be decreased by keeping a Russian fleet 
out of the Algean? Surely, instead of hostility, our 
attitude should be one of sincere gratification. Indeed, 
we might almost say that the news of the Mediterranean 
balance being corrected by the introduction of the Russian 
factor is “‘ almost too good to be true.” Unfortunately, 
however, there are many difficulties in the way of a con- 
summation so “ devoutly to be wished.” In the first place 
the Russian Black Sea squadron can at present hardly be 
euill-d an up-to-date naval force; and next, even if it 
becomes that, as we trust it may, and gets into the 
Mediterranean, where is it to find a naval base unless, of 
course, we lend it one at Malta? But that eventuality— 
and it is by no means unthinkable from the practical point 
of view—is certainly not one which can be used as an 
argument for preventing Russia carrying out her wish 
to negotiate a treaty with Turkey for the opening to her 
of the Dardanelles. 

Tosum up. We hold that we shall be most foolish if 
we do anything to prevent Russia obtaining the fulfilment 
of her desire in the matter of the Dardanelles or if we 
stand upon a punctilio and insist that if Russia obtains 
the right of passage the Turks must grant it to all the 
naval Powers of the world. After all there is something 
to be said for Russia’s argument that she is in quite a 
different position from every other Power. If we omit 
fumania and Bulgaria, which are Powers virtually with- 
out fleets, the only naval Powers that border the Black Sea 
are Russia and Turkey. If, therefore, they like to come to 
a special and exclusive arrangement it seems to us they 
have a right to do so. The claims of a Power like 
Russia, which owns the greater part of the shores of 
the Black Sea and half of whose fleet has its home in 
that sea, to egress and ingress are very different 
from the claims of Powers which have no territory 
bordermg upon it. As we have said before, however, 
we do not want to argue the matter on abstract con- 
siderations or on the ground of international law, but purely 
on the ground of British interests. Those interests do 








not bar the claim of Russia, but, indeed, if properly under- 
stood, support that claim. Therefore we shall be most 
foolish if we throw any impediment in the way of Russian 
diplomacy in this respect. 

But, though we desire that Russia should not be opposed 
but supported in her claim, we fully realize that the 
question is one which, if pressed at an unfavourable 
moment, may not be without danger to the peace of 
Europe. Many of our readers will doubtless recall the 
curious legend of the sea nymph who, like the Lorelei, 
has her home in the waters of the Straits :— 

“Oh! fair and dreadful is the maid that dwells 
Between the two seas at the Dardanelles.” 


If we remember rightly, her vocation was to lure ships 
and men to their ruin. We sincerely hope that Russia, in 
pressing her claims, will remember the legend, and will 
guard herself from the dangers of these fateful waters. 





POLITICAL “ EDUCATION” IN GERMANY. 


N his first address to the new Reichstag on February 16th 
Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg justified his rejection of 
all proposals tending towards Parliamentarism by the plea 
that a strong central authority is essential to international 
security. ‘This was no new argument: in the old 
Reichstag a Conservative speaker quoted the late Lord 
Salisbury’s condemnation of the British Constitution as 
an instrument of war, and Conservative publicists ersist- 
ently preach that a semi-autocratic Government best leads 
the nation and best steers clear of the party futilities 
and commercial-humanitarian velleities which, it is 
implied, hamper the diplomacy and armaments of 
Parliamentary States. This docrine is plausible enough, 
but it has one implication which sometimes makes 
trouble for the Imperial Government. The Govern- 
ment cannot at any time afford to be less patriotic 
than parties ; if it is less patriotic and sacrifices national 
ambitions or interests it suffers a blow to its prestige, 
which is severe in proportion as its pretensions are great. 
The angry Reichstag debates of last autumn over the 
Morocco “second Olmiitz” exemplify this point. The 
unofficial political leaders, having no experience of practical 
diplomacy and no dread of responsibility in the future, 
were easily able to prove conclusively that the Government 
was pusillanimous and incompetent, and had brought 
dishonour on the nation. 

This factor of German politics can always be skilfully 
exploited by patriotic associations such as the Pan-German 
League, the Navy League, and the new army Wehrverein. 
In particular the Pan-German League, in the hope 
of spurring the by no means meck-spirited Foreign 
Office into openly aggressive paths, has for years past 
painted all Chancellors as mean-spirited and incompetent. 
Good examples are the famous Reventlow-Class book, 
“Twenty Years’ Profits of Imperial Policy,” and the 
more recent ‘West-Morocco Deutsch,” which appeared 
immediately after the ‘Panther’ had arrived at Agadir. 
This literature is ostensibly “educative.” It is the work 
usually of a handful of armaments and diplomatic experts 
who bewail the ignorance of the nation concerning 
“ national” questions, in particular concerning the British 
peril, and who call upon their fellow citizens to stiffen—in 
reality to apply pressure to—the supine Government. 
Germany has an energetic “ Union for Patriotic Literature,” 
with thespecial aim of making accessible in the shape of cheap 
pamphlets the great political truths which the Pan-German, 
Navy, and other armaments leagues preach effectively from 
the platform. Some years ago most of this pamphieteer- 
ing—for which there is no parallel in any other Continental 
State—was generally patriotic in its note and not speci- 
fically anti-British. Since last summer it has taken to 
dealing exclusively with the relations of Germany and 
England. And it is a fact of importance that during 
the present year, and particularly during the past four or 
five weeks (since the Haldane visit), it has come from the 
press more copiously and in a more anti-British spirit 
than ever. 

Any one who wants to see what Germans think, or 
what the armaments specialists hypnotize Germans into 
thinking, could do no better than order a bookseller to 
send him everything which appears on Anglo-German 
relations during a given month. He would be surprised 
at the amount and at the uniformly “educative” note. 
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The writer, without making any special search and no 
doubt missing many, came across the following publications, 
all issued at the time of or within a month of Lord 


Haldane’s visit :— 
England’s Welthorrschaft und die deutsche Luxusflotte, von “ Look 
Out.” 


ut. 

Deutschland sei Wach! (Published by the Navy League.) 

Die Kriegsbereitschaft der englischen Flotte im Jahre 1911, von 
Alexander Graf von Gersdorff. 

John Bull und Wir, von Dr. H. Heiderich. 

Ist England Kriegslustig ? von Ludwig Schreiner. 

Krieg oder Frieden mit England, von Dr. Georg Hartmann. 

England und Wir, von Dr. Paul Nathan. 

Deutschland und der Islam, von Davis Trietsch. 

Das Perfide Albion, von Principiis Obsta. 

England und Deutschland. (An album of articles by Baron von 
Mackay, Rear-Admiral Stiege, “ A Sea Officer,” Prof. Dietrich 
Schaefer, Prof. Adolph Wagner, and others.) 


That is the output of “educative” literature of a mere 
four or five weeks. The only qualifications are that 
“ Deutschland und der Islam ”’ is not specially anti-English, 
and preaches only incidentally that a German-Ottoman 
Alliance would make untenable England’s world-position, 
and that “England und Wir”’ is by a professed Anglophile 
(a collaborator of the late Anglophile Dr. Barth), who ex- 
poses England’s offences more in sorrow than in anger. 
But the general tendency of these works of education is 
the same. It is that Great Britain is determined to 
destroy Germany ; that the way to meet the peril is to arm 
more strongly on sea and on land; and that the German 
public must be impressed with the peril, and must call for 
a patriotic policy should the Government fail in_ its 
patriotic duty. The best is the Navy League’s “ Deutsch- 
land sei Wach!” It is an admirable compendium of 
British and of world history as seen by a Navy League, 
and deals forcibly with the rise of British supremacy at 
sea; the growth of Germany’s world-interests and world- 
claims; the impracticability of compulsory arbitration 
and of disarmament and other matters of weight; and 
also lays down a general armament policy for the 
Imperial Government. The Navy League historian warns 
Germany that owing to the enmity of Austria and Italy 
she must be prepared to face alone the navies and armies 
of France, Russia, and Great Britain, and that it is on 
that basis that she must arm. In particular Germany 
must be strong enough at sea to prevent a British army 
descent. The pamphlet by “ Look Out ” is interesting for 
the data which it marshals against the belief that active 
ship-building does not improve Germany’s position re- 
latively towards England. “ Look Out” is sure of the 
contrury. He calculates that in 1898 the German Navy 
stood to the British in the relation 1:63; that in 1900 
the disparity was only 1:48; in 1904, 1:35; in 1906, 
1:29; in 1911, 1:2°5; and in 1912, 1: 2:1, so that from 
being six times the stronger Great Britain is now only 
twice as strong. (The figures on which this is based 
indicate official information. The service papers say that 
“Look Out” is a distinguished admiral.) And “ Look 
Out” is sure that, despite British assurances, the two- 
to-one standard is doomed. He foresees a time when 
Germany will possess sixty Dreadnoughts (thirty-eight 
only are provided by present legislation), and predicts 
that when that stage is reached England will not have 
either men or money to maintain the necessary 120. 

The views of the authors of “England und Deutsch- 
land” are substantially the same. ‘“ A Sea Officer” warns 
his countrymen that Britain will deal with Germany as 
unceremoniously as she dealt with past rivals; Baron von 
Mackay cites Immanuel Kant as to the turpitude of British 
policy; Professor Schaefer reasons that battalions are 
wanted as well as Dreadnoughts, and asks: “‘ Why should 
we not impose a two-Power standard on land as England 
has done at sea?” Rear-Admiral Stiege recommends 
“the adoption of an unscrupulous aggressive,” which 
means, he explains, that “ when John Bull is reading the 
next speech of a Lloyd George in the Times he must hear 
the thunder of German guns in the Thames.” And 
Professor Wagner—who is indeed an excellent authority— 
Says that Germany can bear the cost of the needed 
armaments, a cost relatively lower than was borne for 
national defence in the past by the poor Prussian State. 

_ The brochure “John Bull und Wir” predicts the con- 
tinuance of the existing Anglo-German antagonism and 
stands for armaments as “the only peace policy which we 





can pursue.” The praiseworthy thoroughness of the arma- 
ments propaganda is shown by the fact that Dr. Heiderich 
has searched for material in fifteen-year-old volumes of 
the Spectator. Dr. Hartmann also wants Army and Navy 
made “as strong as possible,” but he admits that it is no 
German interest to overthrow the British Empire, which 
treats other nations so well in matters of commerce. 
Count Gersdorff is frankly anti-British. He believes in 
the aggressive character of the Anglo-French entente; 
believes even that we sent Italy to ‘I'ripoli “in order to 
destroy Germany’s predominance in Turkey and in all 
Moslem lands” ; and he consoles himself with the belief— 
probably well founded—that at present the German public 
stands solidly for armaments. 

The book “ Deutschland und Islam” is by an acknow- 
ledged authority on Oriental affairs, who is impressed with 
the essential unity and with the renewed vitality of the 
Islamic world, and hopes for a Gernman-Austrian-Ottoman 
bloc wedged into the strategical centre of the Eurasian 
Continent. He would sacrifice even the Triple Alliance 
to this great aim; would see Germany alone intervening 
for Turkish integrity ; thinks that Germany ought to have 
stood for the integrity of Persia and Morocco; and 
preaches, not very convincingly, that an Islamic-Teutonic 
league might even herald a general disarmament. Tho 
league’s more immediate service would be to threaten 
British interests in the East and to foil certain anti- 
Turkish designs of Great Britain in which Herr Trietsch 
seriously believes. 

Objectively regarded, this educative literature seems to 
have little substance. But it is a symptom of growing 
anti-British sentiment in the German people. It is not a 
new thing that professional agitators should bombard the 
public with incitements to patriotic sacrifice. But many 
of these publications have humbler origin. When every 
other educated citizen who can handle a pen thinks it his 
duty to appeal for further armaments against Great 
Britain the seed cast by Lord Haldane in Berlin cannot 
have fallen on very favourable ground. R. C. L. 

Berlin, March 18th. 





SYNDICALISM. 


rP\HE public is beginning to realize the importance of 

Syndicalism, but still is in doubt as to what Syndi- 
calism means. And the doubt is excusable. For the 
term is somewhat vague, and more than one meaning can 
legitimately be attached to it. Mr. Lloyd George, for 
example, the other day spoke as if Syndicalism were so 
completely opposed to Socialism that the Socialist might 
be used as a policeman for the Syndicalist, and vice versd. 
This certainly is a false conception, as Mr. Lloyd George 
might easily have discovered for himself by merely observ- 
ing what is at the moment happening around him. The 
Syndicalists are admittedly responsible for the appeals which 
have been made to the soldiers to refuse to fire in the case of 
a riot arising out of the present strike. If Socialists 
were prepared to act as policemen here is an obvious 
case for their activity. Instead of showing the slightest 
desire to maintain law and order in the interests of the 
State, the Socialists with one accord, including even the 
middle-class sentimentalists of the Fabian Society, have 
protested against the prosecution of Mr. Tom Mann. It 
would be far truer to say that the Syndicalists form the 
left wing of the Socialist Party, and though their aims 
may be far ahead, and in many respects divergent from 
those of the main body, yet the party as a whole is per- 
fectly willing to lend its support to the Syndicalists 
wherever the latter come into violent conflict with the 
existing organization of society. 

The word “ Syndicalism,” like the thing itself, comes from 
France. The word is derived from syndicat, which is the 
French name for trade union, and Syndicalism may best be 
described as an ultra-militant form of trade unionism. 
The pure Syndicalist differs from the average Socialist in 
this, that whereas the Socialist aspires to create a gigantic 
system of State-controlled industry the object of the 
Syndicalist is to allow each trade union to become itself 
the owner and controller of the industry in which its 
members are engaged. For example, ina symposium on 
Syndicalism, issued by Mr. Tom Mann in 1910, one of the 
writers says: “ We claim that no 670 men elected to 


Parliament from various geographical areas can possibly 
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have the requisite technical knowledge to properly direct 
the productive and distributive capacities of the nation. 
The men and women who actually work in the various 
industries should be the persons best capable of organ- 
izing them.” This is a view with which all individualists 
can to a large extent sympathize. It is, in fact, nothing but 
the old ideal of co-operative industry, an ideal which has 
occupied the minds of social reformers ever since the days of 
Robert Owen. We will even go so far as to say that it is 
perhaps the finest ideal which could be pictured. Whether 
it is realizable is altogether a different question. So far 
the results of the various efforts made to establish co- 
operative industries have been disappointing. Co-opera- 
tive experiments in different parts of the world are 
numbered by the hundred, and, with very few exceptions, 
they have failed. This does not necessarily condemn 
further experiments, for it often happens that a brilliant 
idea, whether in the realm of social organization or in that 
of mechanical invention, cannot be executed because it has 
appeared before its time. For example, the idea of 
ereating flying machines is at least a century old, and 
there is authentic record that more than one inventor had 
pictured an aeroplane propelled by a steam engine. The 
idea could not be realized because the steam engine is too 
heavy in proportion to its power, and the aeroplane con- 
sequently only became possible after the much later 
invention of the internal combustion engine. In the same 
way, it is quite possible that though the numerous experi- 
ments in co-operative industry that have been made in past 
generations have so frequently failed, yet in future genera- 
tions the conditions may be more favourable, and this form 
of industry may become, not only practicable, but perhaps 
almost universal. 

When, however, we pass from these general considera- 
tions to deal with the actual programme of the Syndicalists 
it is difficult to feel much hope. For if co-operation in 
industry is to be a success the co-operators must possess 
a high spirit of devotion to duty; but on the part of the 
Syndicalists there is at present no sign of any desire to 
appeal to moral forces. The dominant motive to which 
they appeal is frankly predatory. They wish to dispossess 
the capitalist and to take his possessions for their own use. 
Nor, so far as can be seen, is there any conception of duty to 
the community as a whole. Certainly no such conception 
has been visible in the part played by the Syndicalists in 
the injury done to the industries of the country by 
the coal strike. The coal strike, we must remember, has 
two sides and two inspirations. For the majority of the 
men and of the leaders it is no doubt a strike on old- 
fashioned and, per se, perfectly legitimate lines, i.c., a strike 
to get higher wages. There are, however, a considerable 
number of the men and of the leaders who regard the strike 
as an episode in an industrial war waged for the purpose of 
placing society on a new basis—the basis of Syndicalism. 
in any case the present policy of the Syndicalists is emi- 
nently calculated to render impossible the success of a co- 
operatively managed industry. For one of the points upon 
which most stress is laid by Syndicalist agitators is the 
desirability of shorter hours of work. Up to a certain 
point everybody agrees that it is desirable that the hours of 
work in many industries should be reduced, and that in- 
creased leisure to people who know how to make use of 
their leisure is more valuable than the money they 
would earn by excessive hours of work. But it is not 
from this point of view that the Syndicalist and the 
militant trade unionists look at the question. There 
is a common delusion pervading both the right and 
left wings of the Socialist Party that a reduction 
in the hours of labour necessarily means an increase 
of wages, and there is a further delusion that under 
a socialistically organized community it would be possible 
to produce all the wealth that the workers require 
with two or three hours of industry every day. Imagine 
the effect on a body of miners whose minds have been 
filled with the idea that in the good Syndicalist time to 
come they need only work three hours a day, and who 
subsequently find that if a mine is to be worked with 
success they must work at least as hard as before. 

Nor is the moral teaching of the Syndicalists likely to 
create the type of man likely to be a desirable co-operator. 
The present plan of campaign of the Syndicalists both here 
and in France can only be described as sheer immorality. The 
advice given to miners in the famous little pamphlet called 








“ The Miners’ Next Step,” to destroy their employers’ profits 
by shirking work, must create a state of mind which would 
be fatal to any group of co-operators. We are glad, by 
the way, to see that Mr. Stephen Walsh, M.P., has had the 
courage openly to denounce this immoral pamphlet, and 
we only regret that so few of the leaders of the Labour 
Party have imitated his courage. The truth is that 
Syndicalism at this moment must not be judged from the 
point of view of its philosophic conception of co-operative 
industries owned and controlled by the persons working in 
them, but must be looked at primarily as a revolutionary 
movement. In France, where the movement began, its 
revolutionary aspects arose out of the fact that most of 
the French syndicats have very limited funds, because the 
French workman has apparently a rooted objection to 
paying a large subscription to his trade union. Consequently 
the unions in order to effect their ends were driven to the 
adoption of the principle of a genera] strike, which would 
cause such widespread inconvenience to the community 
as to ensure a speedy settlement. This is also the essential 
feature of Syndicalism as established in Great Britain, 
and it is a feature which, from the point of view of the 
nation, utterly condemns the whole movement. For 
whereas a Syndicalist strike has for its object the diversion 
of some of the employer’s profits into the workmen’s 
pocket, the method by which this end is to be attained is 
the infliction of suffering and misery upon persons who 
have no direct part in the quarrel. That is a method of 
industrial wariare which no nation can afford to tolerate. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 


ORD HALDANE, speaking at the Fishmongers’ 
Dinner and also in his speech on Friday week to 
the City Territorials, made it clear that the military 
authorities now regard the National Reserve as an 
essential part of the scheme for home defence 
and as a military asset of no small importance. But 
though this is a great step forward for the Natioral 
Reserve, it must not be forgotten that at present the 
National Reserve is an ideal rather than a fact, or, to 
put it in another way, it is a lopsided fact. At the pre- 
sent moment the National Reserve for effective purposes 
exists only in London and in one or two English and 
Scottish counties—for example, in Surrey, in Oxfordshire, 
in Kent, and in Edinburgh. No doubt there are promising 
beginnings in many other counties, but in by far the 
greater part of the country the National Reserve at 
present cannot be said to exist. At the very most there 
are not at present more than 75,000 men registered. But if 
the whole of the Territorial Associations in the country were 
to do their duty in respect of the National Reserve on the 
same scale as it has been done in London, Surrey, and the 
other counties we have named, instead of having but 
75,000 men in the Reserve, we should have 300,000 or 
possibly more. Looked at from this point of view it must 
be confessed that at present the National Reserve, instead 
of being the great success which people who are not well 
informed regard it, is anincomplete and truncated institution. 
The seed may have been thrown broadcast, but the crop is only 
coming up in about one-fourth of the ground. No doubt 
there are most flourishing green patches dotted here and 
there, but the greater part of the field is still brown and 
barren. Persons claiming that the National Reserve is 
already a success would in fact be exactly in the position of 
men who think that the boat has been hauled up out of 
danger merely because a good tug has been given on the 
ropes, and she has been stirred a little and the shingle under 
her keel has begun to shriek. We must not forget that 
much the hardest part of the task is still to come, and that 
a great many more heart-breaking strains are required on 
the rope before the work can be accomplished and all made 
safe. This is the reason for our anxiety in regard to the 
National Reserve. We want to see much more seed sown 
and next year the whole field covered with grain. . 
The essential thing to get the whole field covered is 
to make the country at large realize what can be done and 
what ought to be done in the matter of the National 
Reserve. There are no doubt many ways of bringing home 
this fact, but experience has shown that by far the most 
effective way is to hold public parades of those portions of 
the National Reserve which are in keing; to exhibit, 
in fact, working models of the scheme which 
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everybody can understand, and which, with special 
force, bring home the two essential facts (1) what 
the National Reserve is and (2) how it ought to 
be raised. In the case of the first-formed National 
Reserve, that of Surrey, comparatively little progress was 
made till parades of the men were held, first in London 
on the Horse Guards’ Parade and next at Guildford. 
These parades proved by far the best recruiting agencies 
that could be devised. When the Surrey National 
Reserve became visible, literally thousands of men who 
were eligible to join flocked into the Reserve. As we 
believe will always be the case with Englishmen, when 
they saw that something definite and practical and some- 
thing which called for trouble and self-sacrifice and 
devotion to duty was in the air, they thought it worth 
while to be up and doing. But naturally the example of 
Surrey did not carry very far. Fortunately, however, it 
did hit London, and London has now a numerous and well- 
organized National Reserve which numbers something 
approaching half the National Reserve already raised in 
the country. It follows, then, that the best available 
means of popularizing the National Reserve, and of show- 
ing the country what it is, is to be found in a public 
parade of the National Reserve in Hyde Park. That is 
why we are so intensely anxious to see the parade of the 
London National Reserve in Hyde Park on the 8th June, 
which has been ordered by those officially responsible— 
that is, the Territorial Associations of the City and County 
of London—made a success. 

Happily the question of funds which at first seemed a 
difficulty is one no longer. As will be seen from the letter 
from Lord Esher, which we publish in another column, a 
most generous and patriotic member of the County of 
London Association, Sir Harry Waechter, has promised 
‘o give a sum of £2,000—an amount sufficient to 
cover the expenses of putting the London National 
Reserve on parade in Hyde Park. But though this 
disposes of the financial problem as far as the London 
men are concerned, there is still the necessity of ask- 
ing for money to entertain the representative con- 
tingents from other counties, which it is hoped will make 
the parade truly national and help to sow the seed 
throughout the United Kingdom. The counties concerned 
will no doubt pay the men’s fares to London and back, 
but it will be requisite to find them refreshment when in 
London. We propose, therefore, to devote the Spectator 
Fund to this very important part of the work. Accordingly 
we continue our appeal, as would urge it strongly on 
the attention of our readers, and in spite of the fact that 
the time seems so unpropitious for an appeal to their 
purses. But though it may seem a bad time to ask for 
money of our readers, if they will only think the matter 
out carefully they will see that the troubles of the hour 
do not really sanction neglect in the matter of national 
defence, but rather the reverse. Home troubles will not 
free us from external dangers, but may precipitate those 
dangers. We therefore say with confidence that this is 
not a bad moment but a good moment for bringing to 
fruition a movement for making use of and organizing a 
military power for home defence which exists in our midst, 
but which at present for the most part runs wholly to 
waste. 








RELIGION IN FRANCE. 


\ PAUL SABATIER has written a very interesting 

e book to prove that the trend of serious thought in 
France to-day is religious, “ L’Orientation religieuse de la 
France actuelle.” (Armand Colin. 3 fr. 50.) France, he 
admits, appears to the superficial observer wholly sceptical. 
She is scornful alike of priests and pastors. None of 
the theologies displayed before her eyes will she adopt, 
but not, he maintains, because she is irreligious. With 
French lucidity and lightness of touch he compares his 
country to a beautiful girl who refuses her lovers, not 
because she intends to abjure marriage, but because she as 
yet sees no one who makes complete appeal to her mind and 
heart. Truly France has broken with Vaticanism, and no form 
of Protestantism has ever fulfilled the religious longing of a 
Latin people ; but “the religious position of France cannot be 
judged by her ecclesiastical position—the one is almost the 
antithesis of the other.” France is sick of the mixture of 





superstition and politics served out to her from Rome, but 
“to overthrow the statues of the gods is not always an 
act of incredulity; often it proclaims a greater conception 
of divinity.” 

In 1870—so M. Sabatier tells us—many sore hearts in 
France sought the consolations of the Church. Thought- 
ful men once more appeared at Mass, and had Rome 
welcomed her prodigal children she might have regained 
her ascendancy with her eldest daughter, but she wilfully 
ignored the things which belonged to her peace. To those who 
desired spiritual food “she recommended superstitious devo- 
tions, pilgrimages, miraculous medals, prayers to the Sacred 
Heart for the re-establishment of temporal power, the salvation 
of Rome by France, and of France by Rome.” 

But the Vatican has not been so stupid as to appear wholly 
self-interested. The Roman Church has tried to pose as the 
monopolizer of patriotism in France, and has ridiculed, cold- 
watered, and denounced as unpatriotic every idealist and every 
spiritual movement not born within her precincts. “It is not 
her credulity, but her incredulity, we complain of,” say 
the believers in social reform. But misgovernment and 
revolt, while they may wreck a system and destroy a 
theology, cannot kill religion. Within and without the 
Church, according to M. Sabatier, religion lives—the Christian 
religion—which is to take a new form. The Church has 
given birth to Modernism, and has denounced her own child. 
It is none the less hers, and she cannot kill it. One day the 
child will be stronger than the mother. But in the twentieth 
as in the first century it is not easy to read the signs of the 
times. “One man thinks he has moved heaven and earth, and 
is forgotten before he is dead. Another goes through life 
without attracting the notice of such as register the events of 
the time. But the remembrance of those who loved him 
brings him back to life. A literature grievously wanting in 
scientific value springs up around his life, and this literature, 
so uncertain, so incomplete, becomes the guide of a great part 
of humanity. The best among the civilized peoples carry it 
in their hearts through the ages as the symbol of the ideal.” 

Our author gives us no definite sketch of a Gallican Church. 
He clings to the universalism implied in the word Catholic. 
He dreams of “a society, cosmic, universal, of which the 
Church lisps the name, science seeks the secret, and 
democracy pursues the realization.” Yet he incidentally 
maintains that a religion which will suit the French must 
be in some sort a French religion. He is not offering, 
however, one more scheme to a scornful country. He 
disappoints his readers in refusing to do so. He writes of 
a tendency, not of its goal. 

Why does he think that all signs in France point in a 
religious direction? For one thing materialism, what he 
calls atheism, has failed—so he says. The common people 
are impatient of its dogmatism. The dogmatists themselves 
are beginning to doubt. Free thought is obliged to admit 
the fact of religious emotion. The popular philosophies of 
the day show mystical tendencies. Sabatier quotes from the 
Mercure de France a remarkable passage by M. Rémy de 
Gourmont—a passage whose truth he proclaims while not 
in accord with its sentiment. The death of William James, 
writes M. de Gourmont, has caused him to reflect upon 
the influence of the philosophers whose thought is now 
affecting France. “I believe,” we read, “that all philo- 
sophy not purely scientific—I mean the philosophy of 
all those writers who do not put metaphysics entirely 
out of count—tends to reinforce Christianity.” M. Sabatier 
agrees and is delighted. M. Rémy de Gourmont is evidently 
chagrined. “ We are all selfish,” he goes on, “ we all want to 
find by means of our reason a solution conformable to our 
desires, and those desires conform secretly to the religious 
teaching of our childhood.” Bergson, as well as William 
James, he declares, gives but a traitorous adherence to science. 
“The metaphysical clouds they blow about with their eloquence 
turn to religious rain, and that rain when it dries leaves a 
manna on which faith feeds.” Yes; the French world is 
“athirst for God,” if we are to believe M. Sabatier. Turning 
from the philosophers he thus depicts the state of mind of the 
peasant. He shows us a labourer sitting by the bed of his 
dead son. An orthodox friend comes to tell of the orthodox 
heaven, and he repulses him; a sceptic tells him to dry his 
ineffectual tears. It is over, and there is no world beyond. 
Towards the last he is still more rough; le will have none 
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of him. In the end he sends for the priest and “ finds in his 
mysterious Latin an echo of the great mystery.” 

How to teach morality in the schools is now a problem 
which is occupying thousands of serious men in France. 
New systems are being thought out. The new systems are 
not openly religious, but they lead the child’s mind inevitably 
in the direction of religion. They do not speak of revelation, 
but of experience, of the authoritative voice within. They 
enlarge and elucidate the subject till the intelligent child is 
forced to postulate a God, or having learned of One at home 
finds his school-teaching corroborative. It is not uncommon 
for French parents to-day who have hitherto made open 
profession of Agnosticism to join some Church—often Protes- 
tant—as their children come to years of discretion, that their 
sons and daughters may grow up in a religious atmosphere. 
M. Sabatier deprecates the experiment, but points out its 
significance. 

M. Sabatier likes to argue by means of pictures. The last 
which he brings before his reader describes a young man who 
meets his former tutor in the church of Notre Dame. The 
latter has all his life disregarded religion, but is beginning to 
wonder, moved by the spirit of the times, if there is not 
more in it than he has thought. The young man and the old 
talk together—the young man making a profession of 
Modernist Christianity—that is, of a metaphorical acceptance 
of the teaching of the Church. The old man is unconvinced, 
but does not scoff as he would have done. Such scenes, 
says M. Sabatier, are typical. 

Our author is a very persuasive writer—so obviously per- 
suasive as to make one cautious in following him. Yet he 
must know more about his own country than the ordinary 
Englishman. M. Sabatier quotes the Scriptures with immense 
effect. The words of Christ by the well are a powerful weapon 
in his hands. France, he tells us, is yet to worship “in spirit 
and in truth,” though not at Romé or Geneva. “The Father 
seeketh such to worship Him.” It is a fine suggestion 
that the brilliant France who has searched in vain to 
explain the universe now abides in silent expectation the 
search of God. All through his work M. Sabatier maintains 
the réle of an unbiassed spectator. He makes no profession 
of faith, “‘ Modernist ” or otherwise. Yet M. Sabatier writes 
with a fervour not found in his former books. 





CADIZ. 

T is hard to believe that Cadiz was once one of the most 
important cities of Spain. At present it is in decline. 

In the old days, when the lions of Castile floated from the 
fortresses of the Netherlands and the advance posts of the 
armies of Peru and of Mexico, this was the port which 
received the full stream of the commerce of the New World. 
Hither came the tall galleons laden with ingots of the Indies 
and the gold bars of the Incas. Hither came also the trade of 
the Levant. The waters which wash the pink and brown 
shores of Cape Trafalgar were the great high road which led 
from the East to the Court of Madrid. Moreover, thither 
eame students from France and Germany to learn the art of 
bookkeeping in the city in which it was first generally adopted. 
That was the period of the grandeur of Cadiz. But its 
origin goes much further back. The Phenicians founded it 
and built a trading-post on the extremity of the narrow- 
necked peninsula which incloses like an arm the blue and 
tranquil waters of the bay. They implanted in Spain the 
secret of the preservation of tunny, which is still fished for 
and prepared in the long white-washed sheds which face the 
Atlantic upon the narrow sandy spit of the neck of the 
isthmus. After a comparatively short occupation, however, 
they abandoned the site and the town fell into the hands of 
the Goths. Later on, when Moorish kings reigned in 
Granada and the muezzin called to prayer from the Giralda of 
Seville, Cadiz was a notable fortress of the Christian rulers in 
Andalusia. Since then it has been the scene of some of the 
most notable events of Spanish history. Off La Carraca, where 
the dazzling white pyramids of salt blink in the brown 
marshes, the fleet of the allies lay on the eve of the day which 
was to witness Trafalgar. It is related that late in the evening 
Villeneuve summoned the Spanish admirals to a conference 
on board the ‘Bucentaure.’ They iad come determined to 
offer fight within the shelter of the bay. Outside Nelson 
had been seen with the whole British fleet. ‘“ Look,” 
said Gravina, after a discussion in which neither side 





had been at pains to conceal the differences that 
separated them—“look, the barometer is falling; thero 
is a storm working up.” “It is not the barometer that 


is dropping,” retorted the Frenchman, “ but the courage of* 


my allies.” The Spaniards left the cabin deeply offended, 
bet the fleet sailed at daybreak of the following morning. 
By the evening Trafalgar had been fought and the dismantled 
‘Santa Ana’ had been driven by the tempest on Sanlucar 
Point, while the shattered relic of the squadron crept 
laboriously into harbour in the teeth of the Levant. 

But the chief title to fame which is claimed by the ancient 
town is that here, during the War of Independence, or, as we 
call it, the Peninsular War, the first really representiutive 
Cortes met and defied Napoleon to do his worst. Out in the 
country, beyond San Fernando and the salt lagoons, in tiny 
bleached Chiclana de la Frontera, was a French army. The 
scorching and dusty white road which leads to the rest of 
Spain was deserted, abandoned by the creaking carts with 
their teams of ragged mules and the strings of little shaved 
grey donkeys that usually plod slowly in from the country, 
laden under great sagging panniers of produce. The Spanish 
forces lay behind the walls of the town. They sustained a 
protracted siege which was ultimately raised by Wellington. 
When it was over the Cortes retired to Madrid; but Cadiz 
was the birthpiace of the first Parliament in Spain which 
asserted the constitutional rights of the people. 

As you approach from the sea the snow-white buildings of 
the city seem to rise almost out of the water. To the west 
juts out a spur of rock terminated by a lighthouse. To the 
north lies a long flat shore, fringed with yellow sand. Dimly 
blue loom the shadows of the low hills which screen the rich 
vine-clad slopes of Jerez. You enter the bay where a few 
tramp steamers are at anchor loading from lighters and two 
or three sailing ships, come to carry salt to the New World, 
and the inner harbour reveals itself, crowded with fishing 
boats with raking masts and lateen sails which bring 
every morning from Chipiona and Rota the great yellow 
and green melons and the baskets of tomatoes which have 
grown out there across the water in gardens of loose and 
shifting sand. Behind the clustering boats is a vista 
of tall white houses and a palm-fringed Plaza. It is the only 
part of the town which lies open to the sea. Around nearly 
the whole circumference are the fortifications raised against 
the French a century ago. A broad walk, paved with flags 
intergrown with moss and weeds, runs along the top of these 
walls. Formerly there were guns; but now nothing remains 
save the concrete of their emplacements; and now the engineer 
is at work upon them pulling part of them down to make 
a wide open square in front of the port which is being 
deepened. 

In Cadiz the great drawback is the lack of space. The city 
eannot expand laterally, and the only remedy is to build 
houses high and many-storied. The result of this cramping 
is very apparent in the narrow and devious streets, paved with 
execrable cobbles. Hardly any of them are more than fifteen 
feet wide, and in only one can two carts pass abreast. If the 
street is occupied, “ Dios mio!” you wait until it is clear. 
The shops are small and low and the cafés many. It is the 
custom in the South to spend a good part of the day in these 
cafés. The habitué takes his coffee in the morning, his 
cognac at midday, and in the evening the three little glasses 
of manzanilla with which is served a tiny dish of meat. Or 
he patronizes a fried-fish shop. These establishments are 
visited by nearly all classes, and the custom is to buy fish for 
a real to eat at the cena at ten o’clock in the evening. 

The narrow streets have the advantage over the broader 
ones in Europe (it may be remarked here that in the 
Peninsula it is considered that Spain does not form a part of that 
continent) that they are very much cooler than any thorough- 
fare could possibly be that was open to the sun of Andalusia. 
In very hot weather awnings are stretched from roof to roof 
above the apparent tangle of telegraph wires. Then 
there is a cool gloaming in these deep, narrow, crevasse- 
like streets, and life is bearable. For Cadiz, it must be 
remembered, is very near Africa. That is a fact which is 
brought home to the visitor in a very practical way. When 
the Levant wind blows it brings with it grit and sand 
from the Morocco coast, and this penetrates everywhere— 
into the houses and the shops, even into the beds. It is 
impossible to find peace from the Levant. It torments vou 
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with the clouds of dust it raises in the streets and follows 
you into your house. Nevertheless it sweeps away diseases. 
This is one of the healthiest towns in Spain, and it is certain 
that this happy state has nothing to do with hygiene. That 
is conspicuous only by its absence. Water is dear and scarce. 
Baths are more 80. 

Cadiz was built by the Moors, and so there is hardly in 
the whole town a single sloping tiled roof to be seen. The 
tops of the houses are flat and surrounded by parapets. 
Hither the families repair after the evening meal to pass their 
time with guitar and violin in the soft coolness of the semi- 
tropical summer night. Beyond the sea of flat roofs, from 
which emerges an occasional mirador, or watch-tower, may 
be seen the silvery path of the moon on the hushed surface 
of the Atlantic. To the south are the twin masses of the 
cathedral towers, standing sentinel over the city, the incarna- 
tion of that power which rules above the throne. For to-day, 
even as three hundred years ago, the Church is master in 
Spain; the revolution and political disturbances of the last 
century have shaken, but not reduced, her hitherto impregnable 
position. 

The chief ecclesiastical ceremony of the year is the proces- 
sion of Corpus Christi. For this spectacle the Plaza, down 
which the Ayuntamiento looks between rows of spreading 
date-palms on to the fishing craft of the inner port, is shaded 
by great green awnings stayed to poles fastened to the houses 
on either side. Beneath hang garlands of artificial flowers 
and streamers of paper ivy. This is the best place to see the 
cortege pass, and here there is a double line of troops drawn 
up to keep the route clear. It is a scene of brilliant colour 
and effect, formed of the ever-moving holiday crowd and the 
scarlet and blue uniforms of the soldiers. The girls come in 
white dresses, and mantillas cover their hair; the hat has 
hardly penetrated as yet into the southernmost province of 
Spain. Water-sellers cry raucously, and vendors of cakes and 
nuts wind in and out among the throng. From the 
balconies of the houses hang great festoons of red and 
yellow muslin. The sun beats down on the awning overhead 
and the long palm fronds droop motionless in the hot and 
stifling air. 

The procession itself is much like others. But the Custodia 
deserves mention as one of the most noted in Spain. It is 
carried raised on a platform draped with hangings of scarlet 
and yellow. The superior clergy of the cathedral follow 
behind in vestments of gold. The Custodia itself is a casket 
of pure gold beautifully wrought. It is sheltered beneath a 
canopy of silver filigree work supported by six fluted silver 
columns. After it comes a detachment of soldiers, and the 
procession ends. The crowd closes together in its wake and 
slowly disperses, for there is a corrida in the afternoon, and it 
is time to get ready for it. 

You should not leave Cadiz without passing through the 
Barrio de la Vifia. This isthe poor quarter of the oldest part 
of the town. Here the houses are lower and the strects 
broader and dirtier. Obscure dens display for sale a few 
miserable apples, or tomatoes, and a string of garlic. On the 
shady side of the way ragged but cheerful children, brown as 
little Moors, play in the gutter. Gaunt curs slip out of ill- 
looking tenements to bark at your approach. In the middle 
of the cobbles of the road the flies swarm round some piece of 
offal thrown out into the sun. In a shady corner a stout and 
unclean woman is boiling snaky churros enveloped in a 
cloud of steam. The uneven street and its tumbledown white- 
washed houses have seen more history than any other part of 
this crowded and swarming city. Many times Ayuntamientos, 
full of zeal and electoral promises, have wished to pull down 
the Barrio and build it afresh. But to-morrow in Andalusia 
is always better than to-day for carrying outa plan. And 
to-morrow never comes. 





MURAL PAINTING. 

T ONDON in the coming summer is to have an exhibition 

4 of akind and on a scale which has never hitherto been 
attempted. It is to be an Exhibition of Designs for Mural 
Painting and for the Decoration of Schools and other Build- 
ings, and it is to be opened at Crosby Hall on Saturday, 
June Ist. It will be threefold in purpose and arrangement. 
Part of it will be retrospective, illustrating types of mural 
painting of the past, especially since its revival in England 





and France; a second section will illustrate the mural 
painting of the present, that is, examples of the work which 
has recently been executed or designed for schools, libraries, 
polytechnics, and other institutions; and a third section— 
perhaps the most important—will be open to designs 
by artists and students for the decoration of given walls 
in buildings which have offered space for the purpose. 
It is here that the Exhibition marks a new departure. The 
promoters state that they “desire to encourage mural paint- 
ing by artists generally,” and their object is that students in 
schools of art should have the opportunity of working at 
wall-painting, as part of their training, on the lines of a scheme 
proposed many years ago by G. F. Watts, by which all in- 
different work would be obliterated and any painting which 
was adjudged worthy to live should remain in position. What 
they are doing, therefore, at the present Exhibition is to 
arrange for a number of donors to offer sums for designs for 
paintings to be placed in certain spaces in public and private 
buildings, these designs to be submitted in competition to the 
Committee of the Exhibition under conditions which are fully 
stated in a circular to be obtained from the Hon. Secretaries 
Mural Decoration Committee, Crosby Hall, Chelsea, S.W. 
The sums offered in payment for designs may not be large 
enough in all instances to attract artists of standing, but if 
the movement develops it may happen that more important 
commissions will be offered later. 

Of the most important offer made at present the details are 
still under consideration. But a few particulars of offers 
announced in the Committee’s circular may be of interest. 
Sir Hugh Lane, for instance, the Honorary Director of the 
Dublin Gallery of Modern Art, offers £100 each for the 
execution of three panels from designs to be approved by him. 
The size of each panel is eight feet square, and the subject is 
left to the competitor, though Irish legend is suggested as a 
source. In the church of St. Jude-on-the-Hill, in the Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb, again, there is a space over the 
altar in the Lady Chapel which has been set aside for 
decoration, and a sum of £50, which may perhaps 
be increased, is available for the remuneration of the 
artist. The space in this church is of a very irregular 
shape, and suggests an interesting problem in design; and 
it is possibly because of the necessity of studying elevation to 
scale on the spot that competition for this design is limited 
to artists and students living in London and its vicinity. In 
other cases, as, for instance, the design which is required by 
the Governors of Sutton Valence School, near Maidstone, or the 
offer made by Mr. C. K. Butler for panels for the village hall 
at Shrivenham, or Miss Beddington’s offer for a painting for 
the village school at Winchelsea, competitors who live in the 
county in which the building is situated will also be qualified. 
Sometimes the subject is definitely chosen by the donor, as, 
for example, in the case of the Cable Street Central School, 
St. George's, E., where a County Council School has been 
offered a painting of St. George and the Dragon. For 
the Boys’ Hail in the Commercial Street L.C.C. School, 
again, a painting is required representing the “Granting 
of the Commune to the Citizens by Prince John in 1191,” 
which was represented by the children in the Pageant at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery. In another case the artist is given 
a free hand, which offers rather unusual possibilities: this is 
the offer made by Mr. Geoffrey Blackwell of £25 each for two 
paintings dealing with the work of the factory of Crosse and 
Blackwell. The subjects might range from the picking of the 
fruit in the strawberry fields or the plum and apple orchards 
to the ladling of syrup into copper cauldrons or the shipping 
into barges of boxes and crates. 

The Committee make some suggestions as to the treatment 
of mural paintings as opposed to the making of framed 
pictures for hanging anywhere. Wall-paintings, they point 
out, “should appear to be part of a wall and of a room; that 
is to say, it ought to be possible, at times when one is not 
looking at them expressly, to regard them as a background 
or setting.” They ought to be clear and easy to read, 
however, and not be loaded with detail; and because they 
are part of the wall they ought to partake of the wall’s flat- 
ness; that is, there must not be insistence on light and 
shadow, which would throw part of the design forward and 
part away from the person looking at it. The various depths 
of space “should be so suggested that one can read them 
also as colour-spaces on the surface pattern; thus the sky 
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behind a head, while it suggests a distant sky, should also be 
thought of as a patch of blue alongside of the flesh patch.” 
This is approximating to the conventions of the familiar 
“poster.” In the extreme simplification of the “ poster” 
shadow is climinated altogether, but the object of the “ poster ” 
is different from that of the wall-painting, and for that reason 
the flatness of the wall-painting must only approach, and 
not be adopted from, “ poster” methods. The “ poster’s” 
business is to shout at passers-by and compel them 
to read its message. The more it wants your money the 
more it shouts. But the wall-painting is to be a quiet and 
pleasant background for quiet and pleasant work, or hard and 
wearing work for that matter, and for that reason it must not 
be assertive in its methods. Nor must it be over-assertive in 
its mannerism. A man may be personal in talking to familiar 
friends; but “public manners require some sacrifice, and a 
wall-painting should be so conceived that it will be possible 
for another painter to take up the thread alongside.” As to 
the subject of such painting, simplicity is obviously an 
essential. But also it must be a subject which is easily 
understood, not only by the average person, but by the 
particular people who have to live with it. Thus as regards 
schools, the Committee suggest that the later developments 
of pageants, folk-songs, and country dances have made it 
possible to introduce into schools representations of legendary 
history which might not have been understood some years 
ago. Or there might be an addition to the backgrounds for 
the school performances ; paintings, for example, of glades in 
a forest, of a distant town, a sea beach, the ford of a river, the 
interior of a palace. But these would not suit every school 
alike. The simple decoration which would do well for a 
country schoolroom might mean nothing in the East End of 
London. You could hardly imagine a plainer picture, for 
instance, than representations of ploughing or reaping. But 
these, we are told, convey nothing to East End children, 
who for their part would find an inspiration to a higher 
and nobler life in a picture of “a whole family sitting down 
together toa daintily served meal.” Typical scenes in the life 
of a family, particularly if the scenes are in some way pro- 
gressive, appear to be understood best and received with most 
favour. 

Existing examples of simple mural decoration of this kind 
are not very numerous in London. There are Dyce’s and 
Maclise’s frescoes in the Houses of Parliament, of course, but 
these are familiar only to the few. One difficulty about the 
revival of fresco painting in England is the dampness of the 
climate, though this can be combated in the case of wall- 
painting made on canvas by affixing the canvas to the wall on 
a surface of white lead. Or the canvas may be fastened to 
the wall by means of strainers, like pictures on a frame. An 
example of this method of fastening may be seen in the 
dining-room of the County Council’s building in Brockwell 
Park, which is conveniently situated for a visit from London. 
The tramways run almost to the entrance of the park. This 
dining-room some sixteen years ago was decorated by Mr. Henry 
Strachey with five panels of different sizes, representing typical 
scenes of country life: Dawn, with mowers going to work in the 
field; Noon, two pinafored children by a spray of dog-roses in a 
field; Evening, the hay in the stack ; Afternoon, labourers at 
tea by the side of a stream; and a large panel of twenty feet 
or so, the length of the room, showing labourers at work in a 
wide hayfield. As regards the selection of these subjects, they 
might be supposed by those who do not know Brockwell Park, 
except as a neighbour of Kennington, to be rustic enough to 
suit the South of London with difficulty. The superintendent 
of the refreshment-room, however, told the writer that they 
excited great interest, and were always noticed and talked about 
by those who used the restaurant. But, indeed, the panels are 
in fact neighbours in the park toa true relic of the country 
in the shape of the most delightful old-fashioned walled 
kitchen garden in any London park. You may walk from 
the light and tne atmosphere of the painting into spaces of 
hepaticas and daffodils blowing in patterned borders, and 
eatch sight twenty yards away of a Moor Park apricot tree in 
blossom against an old red-brick wall; or you may stand in 
the park itself and, looking out at the church spires which dot 
the horizon to the south, may guess how a century ago the 
owner of those green slopes watched the showers and sunlight 
chase each other over his own hayfields. 

Our purpose now, however, is not to criticise the pictures, 








but to point out that the experiment of decorating the walls 
of a public building in London has already been tried, and 
to consider how these mural paintings have stood sixteen years’ 
exposure to the London blacks. In the case of Brockwell 
Park the paintings have not had to undergo the severest 
tests of all, for the room in which they are placed is seldom 
lighted, and the air in consequence is free from burnt flakes 
from lamps or candles. Still, the London atmosphere in itself 
is a severe test, and the Brockwell Park paintings have come 
through their sixteen years’ experience of its trials of fog and 
smoke very well indeed. To the present writer, looking at the 
paintings for the first time, the paint appears as fresh and 
clean as if they had been finished only a few months ago. 








THE NATIONAL RESERVE AND THE 
LONDON PARADE. 


Tue following letter has been addressed by Lord Esher ta 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey:— 
The Duke of York’s Headquarters, 
Chelsea, March 27th, 1912. 
Dear Mr. Sr. Lor Srracuey, 

After Lord Haldane’s speech at the Fishmongers’ Hall on 
the evening of the 21st inst., and in consequence of what he 
said about the future possibilities of the National Reserve, 
Sir Harry Waechter, Vice-Chairman of our Joint Committee 
of the City and County of London Association, most 
generously came forward and offered to provide funds for 
the London parade arranged for Saturday, June 8th next. 

I hasten to inform you of this act of splendid genercsity 
on the part of one who has given to our Association in- 
valuable assistance, because the fund destined for this 
purpose had its origin in a suggestion made by you, and 
because you have opened in the columns of the Spectator a 
subscription list to meet the cost of gathering together our 
Reservists from the City and County on the occasion in 
question. 

Sir Harry Waechter has asked me, as Chairman of the 
London County Association, to confirm his offer and to let 
you know that he will place at our disposal the sum of £2,000, 
which together with the £500 already subscribed, should be 
sufficient to meet the expenses of the parade. 

The National Reserve movement is a very living thing, and 
Lord Haldane in this case touched a chord that has un- 
doubtedly vibrated with a force quite unexpected in many 
quarters. 

From the beginning yon had faith in the National Reserva 
and your faith has so far been amply justified —I remain 
yours sincerely, EsHEr, 


Chairman County of London Territorial 
‘orce Aszociation, 


[We have dealt elsewhere with this most gratifying an- 
nouncement, but must here endorse Lord Esher’s description 
of Sir Harry Waechter’s generosity and public spirit. It is 
no exaggeration to call it “splendid.” —Ep. Spectator. } 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE COAL CRISIS. 
[To rae Eprron or tHe “Srecraror.’’] 
Srr,—The comments that appeared in your last week’s issue 
on the harm that the coal workers have done to themselves by 
this strike were all too brief, and I trust you will allow me to 
point out how disastrous to the coal miners is the loss of 
foreign contracts. Since the repeai of the Coal Tax in 1907 
the value of coal exported has been approximately £35,000,000 
perannum. This sum expressed in terms of labour represents 
approximately the employment of some 250,000 coal workers 
out of a total of some 900,000. It is estimated that at least 
50 per cent. of the foreign contracts have now been irretriev- 
ably lost, which expressed in terms of labour means 125,000 
coal workers permanently out of employment, even when the 
strike is ended. These figures are approximate only, but they 
serve to demonstrate the strength of the coal workers before 
the strike, when they were the specialized producers of 
a commodity for which there was a world-wide apd 
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unlimited demand. To-day, however, by the loss of 
the foreign contracts and export trade, the position is 
entirely reversed. Instead of the supply of coal workers’ 
labour being less than the demand for coal, the labour 
supply is, and for a considerable period must be, in excess 
of the demand. In other words, the strike has automatically 
converted the strength of the coal workers into weakness. 
The only other method of doing this was by legislative 
enactment making the export of coal prohibitive. This, how- 
ever, is unnecessary, for the strikers have themselves 
undermined their own citadel and proved themselves to be 
their own worst enemies.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. Seymour Fort. 
3 Southwick Place, Hyde Park Square. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE WORKING MAN. 
(To Tue Eprror or tue “ Srectaror.”’] 

Srr,— Will you allow a working-man reader—not subscriber— 
of the Spectator an opportunity of putting, however crudely, 
one view before your readers? I have been a constant reader 
of the Spectator for the past four years. Its logic and absolute 
fairness are, perhaps, the most striking features of the 
Spectator. But human nature being what it is, absolute and 
detached impartiality is probably impossible, and so it seems 
to me that sometimes your censures on the workers are a 
trifle severe. In all activities of life allowances should be 
made for human weakness. 

The wide and ever-widening gulf that separates the classes 
in England is at once a menace to our country’s continued 
prosperity and a saddening spectacle to all the followers of 
He who's ethical code was summarized in the Sermon on the 
Mount. The present age is one of intense materialism and 
ostentation, All classes are permeated with a desire to show 
“proud to their feliows.” Generally speaking, the barrier 

tween the various classes of the community is a financial 
one. The reason is not difficult to find. Whatever may be said 
to the contrary, it is certain that the refinements of life, as the 
term is usually understood, are not possible to a poor man. 
Hence it comes about that unless he ceases to be poor he must 
rub along as best he may, whilst his highest faculties become 
more and more blunted for want of exercise. The average 
working man is not infrequently a strange blend of prejudice 
and sentiment. I often reflect with what mingled feelings of 
disgust and wonderment such thinkers as Mr. Balfour and 
Lord Haldane must contemplate their respective party's politi- 
cal posters in times of election! To think that such travesties 
of the truth can influence a vote! “ Protection means black 
bread.” “A vote given to Jones means American dollars 
shall rule the Empire.” Obviously, whilst such “arguments” 
as these can, and do, influence votes it is pretty certain the 
working classes are ina bad way. Possibly if such were not 
the case it would scon be no longer true to say there are 
millions in the country who are on the verge of starvation. 
Alas! itis the plain truth that the spectre of want is never 
absent from thousands of English “homes.” The thought is 
dreadful and terrifying. With those of my class thisis not an 
abstract question suitable for after-dinner discussion. It is 
an insistent one calling for immediate attention. 

The cheap sneers at Socialism have given place in certain 
sections of the Press to hysterical alarms and shoutings. 
The Eldorado that Socialism holds out to the workers may, 
or may not, be possible of attainment; at all events its 
promises are doubly sweet to them, and appear to offer a solu- 
tion for their many grievances. My knowledge of political 
economy is necessarily extremely limited. But to me, as to 
thousands of others similarly placed, some industrial problems 
appear capable of solution only by State intervention. I am 
living in a district depending largely on the boot industry. 
So far, I understand, this particular industry has kept the 
home market practically free of foreign goods. Yet the 
average wage paid to the male boot operative is deplorably 
low; there are regular periods of short time, and a large 
number of married women are pressed into service, and 
work either in the factories or take work home for 
execution. Half a loaf is certainly better than the baker not 
calling, but commercial supremacy is dearly purchased on the 
lines indicated. No matter how great the prosperity of a firm 
may be, the wages paid are almost always influenced by supply 
and demand. Huge fortunes are made by employers, who 
must know that the wages they often pay their employees is 








barely sufficient to keep body and soul together. Thousands 
of married men with families are working in this beautiful 
rich city for less than £1 a week. Along what path, Sir, can 
a remedy be found? 

Dickens’s “ Aw a muddle, aw a muddle” in “ Hard Times” 
finds an echo in thousands of thoughtful working men to-day. 
Our School Board education has widened the horizon, dor- 
mant tastes have been stimulated, the innate sense of justice 
has been shocked, and a just claim has arisen for a fuller par- 
ticipation in all that makes life worth the living. To quicken 
the appetite and withhold the means of gratification is both 
unjust and foolish.—I am, Sir, &c., C. H. N. 


(To rue Eprror or tue “Srectator.”] 

Srr,—I have read the letter of your correspondent Mr. Hues 
with interest. It seems to me, however, to contain incidental 
assumptions which are likely to increase the growing 
estrangement between class and class, and which are certainly 
not supported by my experience. I am a retired professional 
man who, in the course of between thirty and forty years’ 
practice, have seen much of the business world of London, 
but I have never been an employer of labour myself or been 
personally interested, except to a small extent as shareholder, 
in the fortunes of any employer of labour. I therefore write 
without any bias and with the sole object of criticising views 
which must, if they are incorrect, unjustifiably do serious harm. 
I have never known any slur cast upon the miner for only 
working from Monday to Thursday. It has, however, been 
suggested to me that the fact of his being able to do so, and 
to take a holiday for the rest of the week, shows thet 
his remuneration is not inadequate. I further suggest 
that Mr. Hues might well reconsider his statement 
that your correspondents imagine that men who work for 
a living should go on from year to year like machiner. 
If I mistake not, practically all your correspondents work for 
a living themselves, some (not the least able) with their hands 
and others with their heads. Indeed, I think it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that nowadays the persons who do not work in one 
or other of these ways are very few. Again, Mr. Hues draws 
a distinction between “brainwork sitting on a stool” and 
“hard muscular work,” obviously to the disadvantage of the 
former. I think any medical man will tell him that brain- 
work exhausts the body quite as much as manual labour, and 
may also involve other discomforts peculiar to itself, such as 
insomnia and a large class of nervous and mental diseases. 
I may further remark that I have never known or heard of 
any professional man making (by his own exertions alone) 
a good income who did not earn it by hard and prolonged 
work. The easy-going men of business of whom Mr. Hues 
speaks are not numerous. They are (almost invariably) found 
only in the business concerns and in the one or two professions 
(practically business concerns) where a large staff of skilled 
experts is kept. In some of these, I admit, the principals 
have an easy time, because the businesses, originally created 
by the previous exertions of them or their predecessors, are 
kept going to a considerable extent by the highly paid staff of 
experts.—I am, Sir, &c., EMERITUS. 





[To raz Eprror or tHe “ SrectaTor.”’] 
Srr,—As an employer who has “served his time,” may I make 
some comment on the letter of Mr. E. Hues which appears in 
your issue of March 23rd? My qualification as critic is as 
follows :—My business is a branch of engineering, employing 
clerks, draughtsmen, pattern-makers, moulders, smiths, 
machine-men, fitters, and, of course, foremen. To learn my 
own business I “served my time,” that is, worked as an 
ordinary employee in my own trade, and for seven years I did 
in turn the regular work of all the above-mentioned grades 
except that ofa moulder. Mr. Hues says that he is a pattern- 
maker aged 32; in the ordinary course and custom of his 
trade he would “serve his time” as an apprentice from the 
age of 14 to 21 at the workshop of the employer with 
whom he originally started work after leaving school, 
that is to say, in one town or city. He must there- 
fore have since that time been something of a rolling 
stone if he has worked in New York, Boston, and most 
of the other large American cities, as well as in London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and others on this side, as all these 
places, with the exception of the one where he served his time, 
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he must have visited in the eleven years between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty-two. It istrue that in his trade work 
in England usually begins at six a.m., but it does not “go on 
for nine or ten hours at a stretch, with ten minutes to get a 
drink of tea and then on again for two or three hours.” The 
hours are usually: 6 to 8 work, 8 to 8.30 off for breakfast, 8.30 
to 12 work, 12 to 1 off for dinner, 1 to 5 work; and, if times 
are sufficiently good to warrant overtime, 5 to 5.30 off for tea, 
5.30 to 7.30 work, with no overtime on Wednesdays and, of 
course, Saturdays free from 12 o’clock noon. 

I have never myself swung a hammer for a long stretch, and, 
as any smith’s striker knows, this is never done, since there 
must be numerous “easies” whilst the material which is being 
forged is put back into the smith’s fire to reheat; nor have I 
pushed a plane to the extent mentioned by Mr. Hues, as this 
is seldom done, since the roughing down of pattern-shop 
timber is usually effected by a mechanical wood-planing 
machine; but I did as much plane-pushing as my fellows, 
and pushing a plane, without being hard work, is, perhaps, 
the best indoor exercise that can be indulged in; it certainly 
mever made any healthy man of 32 ache in every 
muscle of his body, even if he worked with his coat on, as 
is the custom of very many pattern-makers in this prosperous 
country; nor is swinging a hammer a muscle-racking employ- 
ment. I do think that the hours of labour are too long, 
but if men will not turn out (as in many cases they easily 
might) the same quantity of work in eight anda half hours 
that they now do in nine and a half, and since they will 
not work a night-shift at the same rate of pay as a day- 
shift, economic conditions will not yet permit a reduction. 
Holidays are a most difficult matter, as the routine of 
a workshop must be maintained; in many cases, how- 
ever, they might be arranged, and many employers 
would willingly arrange them if employees would be pre- 
pared sometimes to take their holidays in winter instead of 
always in summer; without this, routine of work could not be 
kept up. This workshop routine makes impracticable the 
suggestion contained in the first part of your footnote to 
Mr. Hues’s letter. The truth of your last sentence can be 
vouched for by many who have worked alongside the “ worker,” 
and have been “approached” by the shop steward (a trade- 
union official sub rosé) for working too hard. I would add 
that a clerk or brain worker must have a complete holiday in 
addition to the statutory and local holidays, otherwise he will 
break down ; but this is not a necessity in the case of a healthy 
artisan, though he might well be the better for it.—I am, Sir, 
&e., DALESMAN. 





ECONOMIC LAWS. 
{To rue Epiror or Tus “ Srecrator.’’} 
Str,—In criticising the various suggestions put forward for 
the settlement of the coal strike you correctly insist that no 
arrangement, even though sanctioned by Parliament, can, if 
it run contrary to economic laws, win in the end against their 
operation. This fact would, I think, be made clearer and 
carry deeper conviction if what an economic law really is 
were generally grasped. There is a tendency to regard it as a 
kind of mysterious entity possessing, per se, a power to bite 
or kiss according as it may be opposed or placated. When, 
however, it is realized that an economic law is merely the mean 
result, concisely put, of past experiences in a particular field 
it can be easily understood. At the same time it appeals, 
as such, to common sense as the safest of all guides. Al] sub- 
scribe to the truth that “ experience teaches” ; the condensed 
experience expressed in a “law” should teach to the point of 
firmest conviction.—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN REEs. 
Llanelly. 





AN EXAMPLE OF PROFIT-SHARING. 
(To rue Eprror or tHe “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—I am on the board of a long-established manufacturing 
company in Yorkshire with a paid-up capital of over £400,000, 
in £10 shares, and employing some 500 men. Since 1885 a 
profit-sharing scheme has been most satisfactorily in opera- 
tion. From “the clear profit of the year” is deducted a sum 
eufficient to pay the preferred and 6 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares. Of the remainder a certain proportion forms the 
“Gratuity Fund.” A certificate of the amount by the 
auditors of the company has to be accepted by all con- 





cerned; there is no right to examine books or accounts, 
There are detailed regulations dealing with length of 
service required, forfeiture by absence, sickness, &c. The 
managing directors deal with special cases, subject to 
an appeal to the Board, whose decision is final. A 
“gratuity” is that portion of the fund obtained by dividing 
it by the number of gratuities which have to be provided, 
The participants receive from one to three gratuities each, 
according to their position. A single gratuity is generally 
about £3. On three occasions there was nothing to divide. 
Employees have in the aggregate bought about a thousand 
shares, worth about £20,000. It is now proposed to sub- 
divide the capital into £1 shares with a view to facilitating 
small investments. The dividend on the ordinary shares 
averages ten per cent. Thecompany has a sick and a pension 
fund. Every encouragement is given to men to join the 
Territorial Army. This working example may interest some 
of your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., A Drrecror, 





THE TRADE DISPUTES AOT. 
[To tue Epitor or Tue “Specrator.’’j 

Srr,—It may be well to note exactly in what points the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1906 has contributed to the success of the 
railway and the coal strikes which have paralysed the industries 
of the country. The Act altered the law in three important 
points, so as (1) to prevent the recovery of penalties from a 
trade union for any damage caused by the action of its 
officials ; (2) to abolish the law of conspiracy as regards trade 
unions; (3) to make so-called “peaceful” picketing legal. 
Now, as regards the railway strike, on all but one of the great 
railways the men were bound till 1913 by agreements made by 
the Conciliation Board, established by the Board of Trade, 
under special legislation. Thus had the Trade Disputes Act 
not been passed the general railway strike of last summer 
would have been impossible, because (1) the funds of the rail- 
way unions would have been liable for damages ; (2) the law 
of conspiracy might have been invoked against the concerted 
breach of agreements; (3) the restriction of picketing would 
have checked intimidation of willing workers. 

Next take the cecal strike: the prime movers were the South 
Wales unions, but these were bound till June 1915 by a 
solemn agreement made in April 1910 and (1) approved by 
the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain; (2) confirmed by 
a ballot of the workmen; (3) signed by owners’ and work- 
men’s representatives; (4) signed by the individual workman 
as his contract of service. 

The Scotch miners were bound by a similar agreement 
under similar sanctions signed by Mr. Churchill as President 
of the Board of Trade: this agreement had a year to run. 
Therefore but for the Trade Disputes Act any strike of the 
South Wales and Scotch miners would have been futile, 
because (1) no strike pay would have been forthcoming, the 
funds of the unions, depleted, as they were, by a previous 
strike, being liable for breaches of agreements; (2) the 
individual workmen who had made contracts of service and 
combined to break those contracts would have been liable 
under the law of conspiracy ; (3) the restriction of picketing 
would have encouraged non-unionists and others to keep pits 
open. As it is, some of the Lanarkshire miners are anxious 
to reopen pits. It is not the intended but the actual, though 
unintended, result that matters in legislation. I am nota 
politician, but only a SrupDENT or Hisrory. 





PORTUGUESE SLAVERY AND THE BRITISH 
ALLIANCE, 
[To the Epirorn or tre “ Sprecrator.”] 
Srr,—Will you permit me to make a correction in the letter 
written from San Thomé on February 28th? I stated inte 
alia that “the Republican Government promised—and I am 
satisfied loyally performed that promise—to prevent any 
further recruiting of servigacs pending legislation designed to 
prevent abuses.” I regret to say that just before leaving the 
island reliable evidence was placed in my possession which 
convinced me that slaves, as distinct from genuine serviraes, 
have been brought into the island within the last twelve 
months. This evidence with other facts will be given to the 
public at the Society’s annual meeting on April 23rd next, but 
I am precluded from publishing this at the moment, as @ 
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special meeting of my committee has been called to consider 
the whole situation.—I am, Sir, &., 
Joun H. Harris, 
The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society. 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
London, 8.W. 





[To rus Epitor or tae “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—I have been much interested in your article in the 
Spectator of March 23rd. I hasten to assure you that the 
Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society fully recognize the 
importance of the information the Rev. J. Harris has brought 
from West Africa. However, my immediate object in writing 
is to notice the concluding paragraph of your article, in which 
occur the words that this society is composed “for the most 
part of members of the Liberal Party.” It has always been 
my wish, and I am sure also that of all my colleagues, that 
they will never allow party considerations to influence their 
action in this or any other matter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. FowE.t Buxton. 





(To rae Eprron or tHe “Sprercraror.”’) 

Srr,—Please allow me to thank you for your admirable 
article on this subject last week and also for the strong 
support you have invariably given in past years to the repre- 
sentations of myself and other travellers in Angola and San 
Thomé. I should like at the same time to congratulate the 
Anti-Slavery Society on having secured fresh information on 
the subject of the San Thomé slavery from so experienced an 
investigator as my friend Mr. John Harris. Recent and trust- 
worthy information is what we wanted, and for various reasons 
it has been very difficult to obtain. 

You say Mr. Harris tells us that, “contrary to the belief 
which has generally been entertained, the condition of the 
imported labourers in the cocoa island of San Thomé is a 
condition of slavery, and is attended with all the horrors that 
go with predial slavery—imprisonments, floggings, the separa- 
tion of husbands and wives, of parents and children, misery, 
shame, and cruelty.” You further say that hitherto it has 
been almost universally believed that, though the workers 
were obtained on the mainland by force and fraud, they were 
kindly treated by their so-called employers (who are really 
their owners) when once landed in the island. 

Probably you were not referring to my report of my visit to 
Angola and San Thomé in 1904 and 1905. I have never 
maintained that the slaves on the islands were kindly treated, 
except in so far as it is to the interest of the planters to keep 
them alive, because their price is high. In the Fortnightly 
Review of September 1907 I wrote :— 

“The climate in most parts, especially in Principe, is very 
unhealthy, the work is long and hard, the life entirely unin- 
teresting and monotonous; flogging with the chicotte and 
palmatoria is common; big dogs and sentries are kept to pre- 
vent the slaves running away; if they are caught escaping in 
boats they are brought back and flogged; if they escape to the 
forests, as many do, the regulations of 1903 provide for organized 
hunting parties to chase them down, if it can be shown that ten 
have got away. But as slavery goes, the treatment is not cruel, 
because cruelty is so expensive.” 

I say that the treatment is not cruel only “as slavery goes.” 
In my longer report (“A Modern Slavery,” Harpers) I discuss 
the treatment in greater detail, but to the same effect. What 
Isaw on the mainland and in the islands convinced me that 
the system was an unmitigated slavery, hardly disguised 
even by the legal regulations. What I have heard since from 
honourable and competent travellers, like Mr. John Harris, 
has only confirmed my conviction.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry W. NEVINSON. 

4 Downside Crescent, Hampstead. 

[We ought to have remembered Mr. Nevinson’s words, and 
should have noted that he was never led into any condonation 
of the system on the islands.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
(To tHe Epiror or tus “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—You said in an article in your paper a short time ago 
that, “though the National Insurance Bill was a bad one, it 
was better to submit to a bad law than to refuse to do so, and 
80 strike at all law,” or words to that effect. I quite agree 
with you, but now look here! I have three servants who say 
they won't pay their 3d. If I, acting according to law, deduct 





it, in one month I have no servants. If, on the other hand, 
I pay their shares what becomes of the contribution principle 
which Mr. Lloyd George is so strong about? I am willing to 
pay my 3d., but am I bound by law to deduct theirs from 
my servants’ wages? I told them that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says, “If they wait two years they will see the 
‘beauty of the Act,’” but they say they won't stay two years 
to see it. I must admit I think there is much to say for their 
view; they can always get medical advice when ill at my 
expense, and they are so healthy that they never are ill for 
more than a few hours. Are the servants cach liable to a £10 
fine P—if so, they have none of them £10 to fine. Am I liable 
to a £10 fine for each of them if I do not deduct 3d.? I feel 
like Bird o’ Freedum Sawin about our legislators : 
“T’d give ’em linkum vity 
And play the rogue’s march on their hides.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., H, B. B. 





AN ANCIENT WRIT. 

(To tue Epitror or rugs “Srecraror,.”’] 
Srr,—Looking through Stubbs’s “ Select Charters” the other 
day I came across a writ of summons to Parliament in the 
year 1283 which may perhaps interest some of your readers. 
The writ is addressed by Edward I. to the Mayor of London 
and the mayors of other large towns, instructing them to 
cause to be elected two of the more competent and discrect 
citizens to meet the King at Shrewsbury. The occasion of 
the summons was stated by the King to be the outbreak of 
serious trouble in Wales, due largely to the activity of an 
individual named David, who, in spite of the kind treatment 
he had received from the King of England, was devoting 
himself to stirring up strife. The representatives of the 
towns are summoned to consider what is to be done with 
“the aforesaid David.”—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. 

London, 





THE VIVISECTION REPORT. 


(To rue Eprror ov tug “Srectrator.”’} 

Srr,—The letter (communicated) on the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Vivisection is very disappointing as being the 
only notice taken of the matter by the Spectator, a paper 
which has hitherto given the subject the moral support of 
earnest and serious consideration. The “communication” 
reads like jottings on the report from the pen of one who had 
made up his mind on the subject before reading it, winding 
up an ungrateful task with a cheerful sense of relief, as saying— 
“ There, that is done; now let us think of the coal strike, or 
the relation of capital to labour, or something sensible.” May 
we not look for an article in your columns on this subject ? 
Surely a practice involving so much suffering, and calling for 
a Royal Commission lasting so long and so laborious, calls for 
more adequate comment. We want the Spectator’s own views 
on the report. 

Nevertheless we feel much encouraged by the “ communica- 
tion,” for it makes known to your readers that, although the 
Commissioners decide “that experiments upon animals 
adequately safeguarded by law faithfully administered are 
morally justifiable and should not be prohibited by legislation,” 
yet they recommend doubling the inspectors, killing animals 
left in pain after experiments, restricting the use of curare, 
making a change in the advisory body to the Home Office, and 
restriction in the case of animals found to be in obvious 
suffering. All that is excellent, and sbows that the Anti-vivi- 
section Society has gained some points, and one point of 
inestimable value. The Royal Commission “ recommend,” we 
repeat, ‘that animals found to be in obvious suffering after 
an experiment must be killed, even though the object of the 
experiment has not been attained.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

N. E. N. 

[We are perfectly willing to give our views on the Report of 
the Commission. We hold it to be a sane, reasonable, and 
humane report, both in the general principle which it adopts 
and in the special and additional safeguards which it recom- 
mends, We cannot open our columns to any further letters 
on the subject.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE POLICING OF DISASTER. 


[To tue Eprror or Tue “Srecrator.”) 
Sir,—In your article on the ‘Oceana’ Collision Policing of 
Disaster you write at p. 468: “This drill (boat drill) as well 
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as fire drill is regularly and strictly carried out in all the 
P. and O. ships.” This is not correct. For the last twenty 
years I have travelled all over the world in many ships (in- 
eluding the P. and O.) and never have 1 seen boat drill carried 
out. A whistle is occasionally blown and, while passengers 
look on amusedly, crew, stokers, and stewards parade on deck. 
But real boat drill—the boats lowered, manned, provisioned, and 
equipped for a voyage, and the passengers embarked—I have 
never seen ; and I appeal to your readers, have they ever seen 
it? Of course, if a “liner” is hurrying to make up time, the 
delay for such practically efficient drill might waste one hour, 
but frequently when a “liner” slows down in order not to 
arrive ata port before dawn such drill would be no loss of time. 
The capsized boat of the ‘Oceana’ appears to have been 
lowered laden with crew and passengers. It has frequently 
been my fate to land in a surf boat on the west coast of Africa, 
and on the Gold Coast and in Lagos Roads the wave move- 
ment is too violent to ever allow the gangway to be lowered. 
But I have never seen a boat lowered laden with crew and 
passengers. The ordinary rule of seamanship was to lower 
a boat with two sailors therein, who cast off the falls at either 
end when the boat was water-borne; a line round a thwart 
hand held on deck kept the boat beside the ship, then the crew 
were embarked in the boats, and then the passengers, the 
ladies in the “mammy chair,” lowered from the derricks, and 
the men either in the same way or by the monkey-ladder. In 
some twenty or thirty voyages and at many ports in each 
voyage have I seen this process carried out without a casualty 
at the ship’s side. Of course, when approaching the beach, 
a surf boat might swamp or capsize, but not swamp at sea, 
as appears to have happened to the ‘Oceana’ boat. There 
were only forty passengers on the ‘Oceana,’ with less than 
a dozen ladies, and surely ten minutes should have sufficed 
to embark every soul in safety withcnt haste, even if the 
ship only worked on the lee side but fore and aft. I enclose 
my card and sign myself your obedient servant, 
THE OLD CoasTER. 





ARCHITECTURE AND HISTORY. 
[To rae Epiror or THE “Spectator.” | 
Str,—The communication of the distinguished architect and 
able writer, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, published in your issue 
of March 23rd, and your editorial comments thereon, suggest 
the following remarks. I think, if I may be allowed to say 
so, that Mr. Blomfield exaggerates the need for historical 
knowledge as an aid to the architect in his practice. The 
history of the art shows, indeed, that great architecture has 
always been an historical evolution, but it does not follow that 
historical knowledge is necessary for the architect. In times 
of greatest achievement there was little such knowledge. The 
great architectural monuments of the past (until the time 
of the Renaissance in Italy, which introduced sophistication) 
were produced under conditions of corporate activity, moving 
on lines that were common at a given time and locality. The 
architect was governed by current tradition, and it is not 
likely that he had much acquaintance with the sources of this 
tradition or with the history of architecture as such. 1 do 
not believe that good architecture can be produced on other 
conditions, and therefore I do not think that a remedy 
for the vagaries of contemporaneous art will be found 
in “knowledge of what has been done by great masters 
of the past.” Historical knowledge is conspicuously manifest 
in most of the architectural aberrations of modern streets, 
and these aberrations are more especially marked in 
America, where in the training of architects historical 
information without steadying tradition has prevailed. 
Individual originality, on the other hand, about which you 
express concern, appears to me to have little place in normal 
architectural design, for architecture is pre-eminently a com- 
munal art. The efforts of individuals to be original are 
largely responsible for the irrational combinations and 
jangling discords of modern buildings. What architects 
need, I conceive, is not so much either historical knowledge or 
originality as schooling in an atmosphere of sound and un- 
sophisticated building based on living tradition. I am aware 


that some people think that new building methods are 
changing the principles of the art, so that traditional 
principles and methods are no longer adequate to meet 
modern needs. 


But there are no new methods save such as 





have been devised in the interests of haste and cheapness, and 

haste and cheapness can have no place in good art.—I am, 

Sir, &c., Cuartrs H. Moone, 
Wellfield, Hartley Wintney, Winchfield, Hants. 





[To tHe Eprror or tae “Specrator.”’ | 
Srr,—Professor Blomfield’s objections to the review of his 
book on French architecture have been met by you in an 
editorial note appended to his letter. I trust that I shall 
not appear ungrateful if I repudiate the defence that you 
have put forward on my behalf and ask to be allowed to speak 
for myself. Professor Blomfield represents me as saying that 
“in no art is the knowledge of history of less practical value 

. .. than in architecture,” and infers from this that I do 
not realize “that it is impossible to understand the meaning 
of the art of to-day without knowing something of the art of 
yesterday and of many days before it.” If any of your 
readers will turn to the review they will see that the sentence 
misquoted by Professor Blomfield should stand: “In no art 
is the knowledge of history of less practical value, or the study 
of masterpieces of more sovereign importance, than in architec- 
ture.” The contention underlying my review is that historic art 
matters more to students than art history. I suspected that 
Professor Blomfield would not agree with this, and he has 
confirmed this suspicion—not, perhaps, in the suavest manner, 
If he will read the review again he may not take the allusion 
to the “ architectural modes for 1912” quite seriously. May I 
be allowed in closing to restate my position in a further 
quotation from the offending review ?—“'To students it may 
be said, ‘Study masterpieces, and never mind how they came 
about; the laws that produced them are within them and are 
as active as ever.’”—I am, Sir, &c., Your REVIEWER, 





FIREPROOF MATERIALS. 
[To tne Epiror or tus “ Spectator.”] 
Sim,—As regards Mr. Goodwin Brown’s note in the last number 
of the Spectator, I think he has not got a fair economic price. 
Concreting, like other things, is done at various prices. He does 
not take into account the new method of reinforced concrete, 
which has the gain of lightness as well as other advantages. 
It is a mistake to undertake such work unless the materials 
for it are at hand, as they are often in various parts of the 
country where good gravel and sharp sand are to be found. 
But these are not the only materials one can use. 1 remember 
seeing in the suburbs at Lyons some very interesting examples 
of cottages built of cinders and clinkers and refuse of 
factory fires, and a more fireproof material could not 
be found, and whitened over it does not look so bad. 
One should bearin mind that one concrete roof will do the 
work of several roofs, and if well done will last for genera- 
tions; whereas the sloping roof is a never-ending source of 
repairs and of danger also. The flat roof gives us a chance 
of saving our rain-water in a pure condition, which the 
sloping roof with its gutters, &c., does not do. Concrete also 
may be made of home materials, whereas timber has to be 
imported, and the cost of importing it is plus the cost of the 
thing itself. Very interesting fireproofing ways may be 
studied in French, Italian, and American work, and although 
a recent practice it is certain that much good work may be 
done.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Ropginson. 
63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 





THE WRITING OF PARISH HISTORIES. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Sprcraror.”} 
Srr,—An association like that suggested by your contriluto 
already exists: it is known as the Higher Education Society. 
For an annual subscription of 2s. 6d. members receive the 
monthly journal and a copy of each publication issued by our 
press. It has been found that most parish histories, if tersely 
written, can be compressed into a booklet of twenty-four to 
thirty pages, and supply all the information that can possibly 
be gathered. In addition to parish histories proper, the 
Society also provides archwological notices of churches, 
monastic houses, and historic monuments.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Meson GODFREY. 


Hightown Road, Luton. 





LORD NELSON’S BROTHER. 
(To tur Eprror or tee “Srecrator.”’] P 
Srr,—In reply to the letter of your correspondent stating 
that according to “the recently published work on the 
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Nelsons of Burnham Thorpe by one of the Matcham family 
all the four brothers of Lord Nelson died natural deaths,” 
I have to say that I had not seen that book when making 
the statement that one of the brothers was murdered by 
natives when serving in the Indian Navy. As to my 
authority, it was commonly accepted as a fact when I was 
stationed there half a century ago, and Commander Rowand, 
of the Royal Indian Marine, in bringing the circumstance 
to my recollection in a letter a few weeks ago, added :— 
“The matter cropped up in Douglas’s ‘ Bombay and Western 
India,’ where he gives a chapter on Nelson and India, and 
also mentions about Nelson’s brother as a fact of more or 
less common knowledge in Bombay. Douglas lived for a 
great number of years in Bombay, and was much given to 


delving into its past.”—I am, Sir, &c., C. R. Low, 
Commander I.N 


Stanpit House, Christchurch. 





THE CUCKOO. 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “Sprectator,’’} 
Srr,—I thought you would be interested to hear that this 
morning (March 22nd) I heard the cuckoo. I believe this is 
very early.—I am, Sir, Xc., E. W. Scorr. 
Kettlethorns, Sway, 
R.S.O. Brockenhurst, Hants. 





WHAT AN “IDER”! 
|To tuk Epiror oF tHe “ Srectator.’"] 
Sr1r;—In your last issue you refer to “ Murray's Dictionary ” 
as the “High Court of letters.” Is it really a reliable 
authority? I used to think so, but my faith was sadly 
shaken when in the “Concise Oxford Dictionary,” recently 
published as an abridgment of the larger work, I found the 
pronunciation of “idea” given as “idér.” I was aware that 
some people did pronounce it so, but I set that down to pro- 
vincialism, affectation, or mere ignorance. Can it be an 
editorial slip ?—I am, Sir, &c., Scor. 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
[To Tue Epitor or tue “Sprectator,”’| 

S1r,—I acknowledge with pleasure the copy of the Spectator 
containing an article on the excellent and beneficial result of 
the training to those who were fortunate enough to be members 
of the “ Spectator” Experimental Company ; I also read with 
interest Colonel Pollock’s statement. The excellent showing 
made by those who were fortunate enough to be present at 
the gathering held some months ago no doubt prompted the 
Colonel to put again into writing his proven opinion, and one 
which advocates of the National Service League will doubtless 
use in their efforts to gain sympathisers for their patriotic cause. 
Asa member of the late company I add my testimony to that of 
those who were present at the gathering and others who were 
inable, through force of circumstances, to be there. I am glad 
to be able to congratulate some of my comrades of those 
memorable months on the fact that the result of their train- 
ng has enabled them successfully to surmount the first 
obstacles in the battle of life. I shall always consider the 
time I spent at Hounslow the most profitable days of my life, 
laying a foundation and stepping stone for physical and 
moral betterment. I honestly consider the excellent effects I 
Jerived from instruction while in the “ Spectator” Experi- 
mental Company will be lasting and permanent. Perhaps 
more thanks are due to Colonel Pollock's personality than to 
iny other cause, but those who so generously subscribed 
toward the “Spectator ” Fund may be assured that the mani- 
told benefits and influences derived from the experiment are 
still appreciated by some of the participants. I may say the 
‘Spectator’ Experimental Company imbued me with a love of 
soldiering which I hope will exist for some years. I trust my 
present feelings will continue and that state known as “ fed- 
up” will never become real.—I am, Sir, &c., zB. W. 





(To rue Epitor or tue “ Spectator.” J 
Srr,—Am writing to thank you very much for the paper you 
sent me, and very pleased to see such a good account of the 
boys. I can say it was the best six months of my life up till 
the present. There are three of us in the that belonged 
to the company on the Heath. They were very pleased to have 
a read at the paper. We are getting on first rate. I am an 
officer’s servant. We served one year in England, four years 








in India, and three months here. If you should see Col. 
Pollock would you please remember us to him, and tell him 
we wish to thank him for the good old time on the Heath ?— 
From yours truly, H. C. 

| We have received these letters with the greatest possible 
pleasure, and, though they were probably not intended for 
publication, we feel sure the writers will not object to their 
appearance, nor will the military authorities, we venture to hope, 
regard our action as inconsistent with the rule against soldiers 
writing to the Press. —Ep. Spectator. } 








WE have received a long letter from “ Ulsterman” dealing, 
and in our opinion very successfully, with Mr. Davey’s state- 
ments criticising his original letter. We regret, however, that 
reasons of space prevent us from printing his letter. The 
same reasons apply to a letter on the other side. We must 
therefore consider this correspondence closed. 











NDON PARADE: NATIONAL RESERVE FUND 
LONDON 
We have resaived the following sums for this Fund :— 
£ se. d. | £ 8. a. 
J. St. Loe Strachey .. 100 0 O | Lionel B. Wells an a 5398 
F.M. , harles Brownlow, 66 A M. aed . 110 
G.C.B : ¢ tdward Hopkins oo ove a a 
po Julie N Wedgwood... = 10 0 aotein F. Osborne... ove 1190 
ord Midleton 000 . C, Irwin . eco 21» 
Sir John Wolfe Barry 10 0 0 | Ernest Myers 11 6 
Philip Walker ..» 10 0 ©} Arthur F, Miller : llo 
Rt. Hon. Charles Booth ... 10 0 0 | F.-M. Sir Evelyn Wood lilo 
Lt.-Col. Longstaff ... one 0 00 W. Scoresby Routledge a lilo 
: : ae yaar ae ~ aes 2 +o Arthur Galton .., 11oe 
‘harles Stewart . —S SC iss Rose oe iva 110 
W. Edgar Horne, M.P. ... 10 0 0 | H. Gardner 110 
Walter Evelyn Manners... 10 0 0 In Memoriam, J. B. W. ... 110 
Captain Clive Behrens _.., 5 5 0) Weybridge Company of 
James Spicer... ‘ ies 5 5 0) Surrey National Reserve 1106 
Henry Wagner “ on 5 0 0/| H. F. Bulman eo 
ae hey 2 5 0 0} Mrs. — on Jowitt 110 
Co vett-Carnac, C.T.E 5 0 0} H. T. Hodgson 11¢0 
“In Memory of C.J. F, P.” 5 0 0 “ Durovernum ” , > lio 
~ H. Otter . 3 3 O | Surgeon-Gen. Sir Lionel 
Jonglas Owen 2 2 0) Spencer ‘ 110 
Lt.-Col. H. K. Gordon 22 0| “Lex ‘ Ba. 
Cc. A. Claremont 2 2 O0| Walter H. Stewari... 1oo 
Blanche E. Tristram 2 2 0 | Miss Amatel Head 10 0 
Mrs. William Mozley 2 2 0 | Sir Henry Pe to 100 
F. Hue Williams a one 230 ts Gen. Sir Hallam Parr 100 
Lady Ryder . — 220 a. Loma: LX 100 
E. Vaughan Morgan ooo 2 2 0 | Miss Florence Gray - 100 
Shadworth H. Hodgson .., 2 2 0 | Henry Forde ove 100 
to 22 Mrs. Rivett-( oe 1ov 
Sinpierd Rectiees. 22 o RE. Day ; er oe 100 
B. Hammond 2 0 0 | E, Day... . 7 oe 5 0 
Miss Cc, C, Astley 200) 


Will those of our readers who are willing to subscribe to 
this Fund kindly make cheques payable to the Spectator and 
cross them “ Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch”? Envelopes 
should be addressed to the Editor of the Spectator, 1 Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C., and should bear on them 
the words “ National Reserve.” Contributions can, of course, 
be made direct to Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch, 
19 Fleet Street, who will place such sums to the Spectator 
National Reserve account. The receipt of all sums sent will 
be acknowledged in the Spectator. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily le held to bein 
agreement with the views therein eapressed or with the mode of 
expression, In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and imporiante to warrant 


publication. 





————— 


POETRY. 
a 
MISTAKEN TRYST. 
I sroopep by the frosty fire, 
And heard the snow-wind moan, 
So sad the night, I could not stay 
While she lay there alone. 
But when I reached the little mound 
W hose loneness called to me, 
It seemed a small voice in my heart 
Reproached me whisperingly : 





“Why bring me thro’ the night? I love 
Beside your fire to sit ; 
Why crouch here? Let my body be, 
I was so tired of it.” 
HaBBERTON LULWAM. 
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BOOKS. 





THE ELIZABETHANS.* 


Dr. Nertson, in his preface to The Chief Elizabethan 
Dramatisis, tells us that his “aim has been twofold: first, to 
present typical examples of the work of the most important 
of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, so that, read with Shake- 
speare’s own writings, they might afford a view of the 
development of the English drama through its most brilliant 
period; secondly, to present, as far as it was possible in one 
volume, the most distinguished plays of that period, 
regarded merely from the point of view of their intrinsic 
value.” We do not think it proper to speak of an aim being 
“twofold”; the best plays produced in the course of that 
single and continuous movement which began with Lyly 
and ended with Shirley will represent necessarily the whole 
curve of that movement; nor do we think it proper to de- 
scribe the period as “ brilliant,” a term which fits rather 
the qualities of Congreve, Sheridan, and Wilde; and it would 
surely have been easier to have written “examples from the work 
of Shakespeare’s most important contemporaries.” We cannot 
imagine any excuse for neglecting the simple and natural graces 
of style, but we do not wish our protest to obscure the merits 
of Dr. Neilson’s selection, which could scarcely be bettered. 
It contains examples from the work of Lyly, Peele, Greene, 
Marlowe, Kyd, Chapman, Jonson, Dekker, Marston, Heywood, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Webster, Middleton, Massinger, Ford, 
and Shirley; and the footnotes, bibliographies, and short 
biographical notices make it a most useful volume, both to the 
average reader and to the student who wishes to gain a general 
idea of the Elizabethan drama apart from Shakespeare, We 
should suggest only that room might have been found for one 
of Lyly’s poetic plays, preferably The Woman in the Moone. 
As Mr. Bond has said in his edition of Lyly’s works: “ His 
lines present the same distinct and isolated character as those 
of Gorboduc, the Jocasta of Gascoigne and Kinwelmarsh, 
Hughes's Misfortunes of Arthur and even of Marlowe himself : 
they seldom run on, but they do exhibit something of the 
variety of cadence, some of those deviations from the normal 
line, the credit of which is generally assigned to Marlowe, 
who was the first to adopt on principle improvements which 
his predecessors stumbled on occasionally by chance.” This 
passage is quoted by M. Feuillerat in his admirable 
book on John Ily, to which Dr. Neilson refers, and 
which is, indeed, indispensable to a study of the Renais- 
sance in England. M. Feuillerat says that Mr. Bond's 
judgment is admirablement juste. Thus, if we leave Surrey’s 
verse and Gorboduc out of consideration as purely experi- 
mental, the whole development of the metre lies within the 
compass of Dr. Neilson’s volume, and we see that this de- 
velopment is the direct result of the need for dramatic utterance, 
With Milton the situation is changed, the need for dramatic 
utterance is gone, while the need for a more various music is 
venormously increased. It is difficult to express the effect of 
Miltonic blank verse, with its gradually increasing volume 
of sound flowing beyond the limits of the line in a magnificent 
“ periodic ” music— 
“Tal qual di ramo in ramo si raccoglie 
Per la pineta in sul lito di Chiassi ”— 

but at the same time something is lost, the elaborate and 
rhetorical structure of accumulated clauses prevents or retards 
the immediate impact of the poetic idea upon the mind, and 
the effect of poetry is very largely due to this immediate 
impact, continually repeated, and continually delighting us 
with surprise. The difficulty, which a modern writer of 
blank verse must attempt to solve, is that of combining to 
some extent the music of Miltonic blank verse, with the 
immediate impact, and the dramatic quality of the Elizabethan 
model. It is a difficulty which the Victorians shirked; at 
least we cannot think that either Browning or Tennyson has 
solved it. Keats, that Elizabethan born out of due time, 
might have done so, if he had lived, after having exhausted 
the Miltonic influence in Hyperion. The tendency of modern 
poetry is to sacrifice the unity of the line for the sake of 
obtaining a larger rhythm, whereas it is only by considering 
what variety is possible within the limits of the line itself 
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that any real progress can be made; and, as the variety of the 
line depends almost entirely upon the pause and stress, in 
order to understand these subtleties we have to consider the 
line in its relation to dramatic utterance. Take a line from 
Lyly’s Woman in the Moone : 
“ Stay not, my deere, for in thy lookos I liue.” 

As this line represents the general pattern followed by Lyly, 
and obeys the strict rule laid down by Puttenham as to the 
caesura falling on the fourth syllable, we may take it asa 
standard. J. A. Symonds in his essay on Blank Verse would 
refer all irregularities, whether of deficient or redundant lines, 
to the final test of dramatic utterance, and he applies this 
test to certain lines of Milton as well as to the Eliza- 
bethans. The line thus ceases to be composed only of 
accented and unavcented syllables. The normal line re- 
mains the standard, the measure to be filled, but it 
may be filled in a variety of ways by means of the 
stress and pause. The Elizabethans, seeing immediately that 
Puttenham’s rule as to the caesura was incompatible with 
dramatic utterance, disregarded it, and broke the unity of the 
line, drawing the sense out from one line to another, and 
developing the stress which was a native feature of English 
verse. But, since the immediate impact is as necessary to 
dramatic art as to the poetic image, they did not sacrifice the 
line so completely as Milton did in the creation of those long 
and stately evolutions of rhythmical sound. It is still the 
various music which the single line is capable of expressing 
that delights them, and it is in isolated and separate lines that 
they love to express a poetic idea, so that it strikes upon us 
with dramatic surprise. Moreover we think that it is in the 
structure of the individual line that the secret of the larger 
rhythm consists, and it is because we neglect the line that we 
fail of large rhythmical passages. Pope, who followed Milton 
closely in many ways, returns to the unity of the line. The 
rhymed couplet of course accentuates this feature, which, 
however, is present in Pope's verse quite independently of 
rhyme. 

The Elizabethans, if we leave Shakespeare out of considera- 
tion, survive among us and influence us mainly because they 
handled verse as a fine art, not simply as a means, but as an 
end in itself. Poetry should never be treated as though it 
were intended to furnish us with a commentary upon life; it is 
simply a representation of life; and if we learn from it at 
all we learn as from an actual experience of the world. Any 
question as to the use of poetry, in so far as it can be 
answered at all, is best answered in the words of a great 
Elizabethan whose occasional exercises in verse do not entitle 
him to rank as a poet; it is to suit the shows of things to the 
desires of the mind. This, however, is the object of all art. 
Where literature differs from the other fine arts is simply 
in its material, which is not inert or inarticulate as the 
material of other arts; it is a material which, even before the 
artist touches it, is composed of eiSwaa. It is when we con- 
sider the Elizabethans as masters of the technique of poetry 
that we praise in them their true greatness. When we con- 
sider them as dramatists we can only praise them with 
many reservations. We should not, for instance, say of 
Tamburlain the Great that it suits the shows of things 
to the desires of the mind, and we recognize how delightfully 
appropriate was Shakespeare’s implied comment when he places 
its mighty lines in the mouths of Glendower and Auncient 
Pistol. Faust as a play consists in a series of ridiculous 
episodes, only held together by the central character which is 
realized with consummate skill; but it contains poetry that has 
never been surpassed. Edward the Second isa model. Every 
play in Dr. Neilson’s volume shows an extraordinarily close 
observation of humanity : each is filled to the brim with vitality 
and passion. But if they have the strength they have also the 
weakness of popular art; there is never a sufficient economy 
of means, and the superfluity ends in incoherence. Every- 
thing is enormous, carnal, luxurious. We are wearied 
eventually, and take the humour of laughing at the melodrama 
and bathos intended to excite our terror and pity. But at 
every turn we come upon moments of pure comedy or poignant 
grief. Webster in The Duchess of Malfi shows an individual 
quality of his own for which no equivalent can be found in 
Shakespeare, and Jonson in his realistic comedies suggests 
Moliére rather than Shakespeare, but all the others bring us 
the gift of tears and mirth. 

They learned their comedies end tragedies from their own ex 
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perience. Marlowe met his death in a sordid brawl; Peele died 
at the age of thirty after a life of dissipation ; Greene at thirty- 
two, leaving the following letter to his deserted wife: “ Doll, I 
charge thee by the love of our youth and by my soul’s rest 
that thou wilt see this man paid, for if he and his wife had not 
suecoured me I had died in the streets.” That glance back- 
ward upon life, and forward to the “soul's rest,” needs no 
comment. It is too full of tears. In spite of the mud and 
tarnished glories, we look back upon them all echoing the 
words of Nash: “If there be any sparke of Adam’s paradized 
perfection yet emberd up in the breastes of mortall men, 
certainely God hath bestowed that his perfectest image on 
poets.” Then we smile again. 





INDIAN SHIPPING.* 

Proressorn Mooxers1 has rewritten in this book some for- 
gotten pages of Indian history. Most people can scarcely 
believe that once ships manned by native Indians plied the 
deep seas and spread their commerce all over the known world. 
Even as late as the early part of the nineteenth century one 
of the most capable and original shipbuilders in the world was 
a Parsi at Bombay. If Indians (apart from their com- 
paratively small coasting trade) had not abandoned navigation, 
as though it were something impious, they might hold a place 
in the development of naval architecture comparable with 
that of the Dutch and the British. As it is, no one thinks 
of connecting Indians with shipping, except perhaps when 
Lascars-are present in ships’ companies, to remind us of the 
long seaboard of the great peninsula. The nautical interests 
of India have been almost completely handed over into the 
safe keeping of the British conqueror. 

Mr. Mookerji believes, no doubt correctly, that the history 
of Indian maritime activity has never been treated system- 
aticaliy. The field is almost unexplored, and much of the 
evidence and the fascinating illustrations placed before us in 
this work will be absolutely new to most readers. Sanskrit, 
Pali, Persian,and Old ‘l'amil literature have been ransacked, and 
the author has illuminated these researches by examining 
ancient pictures, coins, and monuments which illustrate 
Indian naval enterprise. In an introductory note Principal 
Brajendranath Seal says :— 

“A multitude of facts of special significance also come out 

vividly, and, in several cases, for the first time, in the author's 
presentation, ¢.g., the teeming ports and harbours of India, the 
harbour and other maritime regulations of the Mauryan epoch, 
the indigenous shipbuilding craft, the Indian classification of 
veszels and their build, the paramount part played by indigenous 
Indian shipping in the expansion of Indian commerce and colo- 
nization from the shores of Africa and Madagascar to the farthest 
reaches of Malaysia and the Eastern Archipelago; the auxiliary 
character of the foreign intermediaries, whether Greek, Arabian, 
or Chinese; the sources of India’s manufacturing supremacy for 
a thousand years in her advances in applied chemistry, &c.” 
It may be that both Mr. Mookerji and Mr. Seal exaggerate 
in their enthusiasm, but a glance at India on the map is in 
itself a kind of evidence of former naval enterprise. For one 
feels that the ancient civilizations which found ingress and 
egress through the mighty chain of mountains across the 
north of India must also have come into contact freely with 
the rest of the world by traversing the ocean. India is 
isolated by mountains and sea, but of the two the sea was 
always by far the more necessary to bridge. Indian colonies 
were gradually planted in Pegu, Cambodia, Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, and even in Japan. 

Perhaps the most interesting evidence on Indian naval 
architecture which the author quotes is that of the “ Yuk- 
tikalpataru,”’ a MS. in the Calcutta Sanskrit College library. 
This MS. gives an elaborate classification of ships, the main 
distinction being between vessels for river work and sea- 
going ships. It also gives directions for the choice of material 
in building and for methods of decoration. In the Buddhist 
cave-temples of Ajanta there are numerous paintings of 
vessels pointed at both ends and resembling huge canoes. 
The author reproduces the very curious picture found at 
Ajanta of Vijaya landing in Ceylon, about 543 B.c. The 
ships were large enough to carry elephants. But of all the 
illustrations the most interesting are the reproductions of the 
sculptures at the Indian colony of Borobudur in Java. The 
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ships crowded with the adventnrous seamen who founded the 
colony in the seventh century a.p. are all of the same 
character. Stability is given by an outrigger like that of the 
ordinary catamaran. The spars holding the sails, which are of 
the lateen type, extend considerably forward of the masts, and 
the tacks are hauled down by tackle. Mr. Mookerji does not 
discuss the technicalities of the rig ; yet these are, of course, 
more important than any literary testimony in determining the 
influence which caused the acquisition or evolution of Indian 
sail designs. The ships which colonized Java (if the sculptures 
were about contemporary with the events recorded) were 
evidently able to sail on a wind, though not anything like 
so close-hauled as a modern ship. They were in theory 
and principles of management just like the lateen sailing 
craft which were evolved on the Nile and spread from one end 
of the Mediterranean to the other. Judging from the illus- 
trations we should say that the Borobudur sculptures are 
extraordinarily beautiful. As for the ship-coins, belonging to 
the second century a.p., of which illustrations are reproduced, 
not one of them shows a vessel with sails. But as there are 
signs of yards and rigging it is almost certain that these 
vessels also were able to do something more than merely run 
before the wind. Indian navigation no doubt developed pari 
passu with that of the Phanicians, Greeks, Assyrians, and 
Egyptians. India exported chiefly wool, precious stones, gum, 
furs, musk, carpets, silk, cotton,and spices. Bengalis are not 
generally credited with maritime adventure, but Mr. Mookerji 
believes that Bengali Buddhistie missions sailed far and wide 
in their own ships. <A recent discovery in Japan was that 
some of the scriptures of the Japanese priests are written 
in Bengali characters of the eleventh century A.D. Possibly 
the reader will feel that the romantic and entertaining Marco 
Polo has been justified once more, and that his statement is, 
after all, true that some Indian ships he saw were so large that 
they had crews of 300 men. 

When we come to the modern period we recognize that 
ships such as the Mahrattas fought against the British were 
the products of a science which was deep-rooted in experience. 
There is nothing rudimentary about the “grabs” and 
“gallivats”’ which are shown attacking an English ship. 
They are fine, clean, capable-looking ships worthy of their 
enemy. Such sea-going experience as native Indians already 
had accounted a good deal for the wonderful success of the 
Navy supported for nearly two centuries and a half by British 
India. Colonel Stanhope wrote in 1827 : “ Never was there an 
instance of any ship of the Bombay Marine (as it was then 
called) having lowered her flag to an enemy of equal force.” 
The docks at Bombay were equal in efficiency of design to any 
in the world, and the Parsi shipbuilders were actually com- 
missioned to build for the Royal Navy as well as for the 
Indian Navy. After 1840 no more large ships were built in 
India, and in 1863—about four years after the East India 
Company's rule had been replaced by that of the Crown—the 
Indian Navy was abolished. We have often expressed the 
opinion that this navy could be and ought to be revived. We 
hold most strongly that it would be a valuable addition to the 
naval strength of the Empire; that it would make use of 
material which is now utterly wasted; and that it could be 
most easily and cheaply manned from a seaboard of more 
than four thousand miles. 





MAZZINLI.* 
ANYTHING that adds to our knowledge of one of the most 
pathetic figures in recent European history is welcome, and 
Mrs. Hamilton King’s Letters and Recollections of Mazzini come 
to us with the ¢mprimatur of Mr. George Trevelyan as “a 
peculiarly genuine and personal record of the more intimate 
side of Mazzini’s life during those sad latter years when his 
cause was triumphing in the eyes of others, but not in his 
own.” It was at the very moment when the Liberal movement 
in Italy seemed on the eve of victory that it became to Mazzini 
only a mocking phantom of his own ideal. “ All the materialist 
young men (middle class),”” he writes towards the end of 1871, 
“are separating themselves from me, and leading a frantic 
opposition to me in the smaller Republican Press. Bakounin 
is publishing periodical pamphlets, translated into Italian, 
me as having gone over to the European 
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‘recrudescence of religious feeling’ to the fears arising in 
old ‘age.” ‘In another letter, dated October 31st, 1871, 
he speaks of his desire that the Congress of Working Men at 
Rome should “ draw a strong division line between our own 
Italian movement and the aim and method of the Inter- 
national Society.” He is still hopeful of success—even to the 
last he never lost heart—but he admits that “ now especially 
that Garibaldi has chosen to side openly against me, there are 
many difficulties to be fronted.” Then there follows a remark- 
able exposition of his own religious creed :— 

“Only God is all-powerful. Thought in Him is identical with 

action; every thought in Him is a Creation. It is not the same 
thing with us, imperfect beings as we are; we attempt when He 
achieves ; we wish when we cannot attempt; and I write the word 
wish because wishing is action, too. Surrounded as we are by an 
overwhelming atmosphere of materialism, we are too ready to 
think that we do nothing when we wish, and that when we cannot 
transform realities we are utterly powerless, We speak of the one- 
ness of the universe, and still forget what the power of even an 
unuttered fervent and sacred wish may be.” 
Ilis last words show how profound his Theism was. They are 
recorded by Madame Reselli, in whose house he died. For 
«bout three days before his death he was mostly either un- 
conscious or delirious, but on the last day “there seemed a 
terrible struggle against a mortal foe, with incoherent and 
broken words of agony. All at once he sat up strongly in bed, 
and in a Joud voice cried out, ‘Si! Si! Credo in Dio!’” 

The mixture of discouragement and persistence which 
characterized Mazzini’s projects at the close of his career 
is shown in a letter of Madame Venturi’s describing his 
captivity in the fortress of Gaeta in 1870. “His chief suffer- 
ing was shame; he felt, and in private often said, that his 
countrymen were not what he had thought them. He bad no 
hope left of seeing Rome, because he had determined not to 
see her ‘profaned by monarchy.’” Yet the moment he was 
released he was once more the leader of a forlorn hope. He 
writes to Mrs. King :— 

“T shall remain in England only two or three weeks. I must be 
near Italy. I have decided to start a weekly paper in Rome in 
February, and it would be impossible to direct it from London. 
. . . They may do what they like, but Italy shall not be at rest till 
under the Kepublic ; my last days must be devoted to that great 
aim,as my furmer ones have been to unity. We have now the 
frame of Italy; the soul of Italy is not there.” 

Mrs. Hamilton King, looking back upon his career at a dis- 
tance of forty years, says :— 

“ Mazzini was certainly not so hostile to the Catholic Church as 

is commonly supposed. He was actively hostile to the temporal 
sovereignty of the Pope, not only because it was a bar to a united 
Italy and Rome the capital, but because it was allied with the 
foreign tyrannies—the Austrians in the north and the Spanish 
Bourbons in the south. But on the whole the Church was more 
hostile to him than he to the Church... . He was much less 
heterodox than many Catholic Modernists, and a strong vein of 
Catholic thought and sentiment runs through his actions and 
writings, though not continuously or consistently.” 
It is necessary in reading these letters to bear in mind that 
Mrs. Hamilton King is herself a Roman Catholic, and may 
for this reason have read into Mazzini’s writings more than 
but for this she would have found in them. But it seems 
more probable that Mazzini was one of those naturally 
Christian souls who are alienated from religion by the 
political character it too often wears and the political ends 
to which it too often ministers. 

Mrs. King’s own mental history is full of incident. At the 
age of fourteen she began Sismondi’s History of the Italian 
Republics, and, what is more unusual, “ read diligently through 
the seventeen volumes.” Sismondi, however, stops at the end 
of the fifteenth century, and so gave her only a general idea 
cf “the beauty of patriotism and of the value of conspiracy.” 
But just when she had finished Sismondi she came across 
Farini’s History of the Roman State. Here she first made 
acquaintance with the actions and words of Mazzini, and he 
at once became her “ideal patriot, hero, and saint.” Before 
reading Farini she had not known that such a man could be 
living in the world. “I immediately resolved that as soon as 
I was of age I would seek Mazzini and devote myself to his 
cause and the cause of Italy.” This intention did not take 
effect till August 1862, when she had been of age fora year 
anda half. Then at last she wrote from Dorsetshire, where 
she wus staying, to tell Muazzini how often she had declared 
her faith and reverence for him, “in presence of the rich and 
noble and ignorant” who “scoffed and uttered slanders” ; 
and how she was now banished from her father’s house for the 





l sake of his name and his principles. 











She would gladly have 
served with Garibaldi in the ‘campaign of 1860, but then she 
was not of age. Now she is free and she asks, “ Will there be 
fighting ?” and “ Will it last long enough to give employment 
to ministering hands?” Mazzini was naturally pleased at so 
genuine an outburst of enthusiasm. He bids her reckon him 
as a friend and treat him as such, and he makes good this claim 
by bidding her count the cost of what she proposes to do, 

“ Reconsider, think of those you leave behind and who, although 

stern or misled or unappreciating, may deeply grieve; think of 
what you might do here, too; think earnestly, solemnly, of the 
grounds and the possible consequences of your decision; and if 
the inward voice, the whisper of God, still tells you Go, then 
COME.” 
On August 23rd, says Mrs. King, “I wrote again to Mazzini. 
I was not reticent of my new-found glory, and I shared my 
letter and my prospect with all my friends around.” 
But the friends did not look upon this prospect with 
her eyes, and as a result of this divergence of views 
she was suddenly informed that her parents had arrived 
and that she was to be ready to start with them for 
Scotland at eight the next morning. On the journey Miss 
Hamilton was chiefly occupied in taking note of every place 
and every station she passed in the hope of slipping quietly 
back to London when the time came. But on August 29th 
came Garibaldi’s defeat at Aspromonte, and in the spring of 
the following year she was compelled to break off her corre. 
spondence with Mazzini and to promise not to renew it. She 
was allowed to tell Mazzini this and to hear once from him in 
return. In her letter she offers to obey him rather than all the 
world if he will but give the word of command. But Mazzini 
only repeats his counsels of submission unless some vital duty 
towards Italy should present itself. Correspondence between 
them was resumed only four months later on the occasion of 
her marriage ; but as Mrs. King had nuw opportunities of 
meeting Mazzini when he was in England the letters were fewer 
and shorter. She saw him for the last time in London on 
February 8th, 1871, and the long-desired visit to Italy was not 
paid till Mazzini had been dead five years, and she could only 
visit the room in which he had died. 





THE SHAREEFA OF WAZAN.* 

Tue Life of the Shareefa of Wazan is interesting from 
many different points of view. When it is remembered that 
this lady is by birth an Englishwoman, and that she was 
brought up in the house of her father, the Governor of the 
Surrey County Gaol, her marriage with one of the holiest 
men of the Mohammedan world presents a problem of extra- 
ordinary psychological interest. Further, since the year 1876 
the Shareefa has lived in Morocco, an Eastern wife among 
Eastern women, yet unsecluded owing to her English birth. 
No wonder, then, that she has many curious facts to com- 
municate as to the manners and customs of her adopted 
country. Finally the Shareefa, in a most ingenuous and 
unemotional manner, recounts the ghostly visitations of her 
dead father-in-law to this earth, visitations which seem to 
surprise no one in Morocco, and by which his English 
daughter-in-law was only faintly alarmed. With this wealth 
of entertaining material before one it is difficult to select 
passages for comment. It must, however, be at once acknow- 
ledged that the Shareefa has no particular literary talent: her 
English is not always impeccable and her accounts of events 
are sometimes more than a little muddled. On the other 
hand she is distinguished for one supremely excellent quality 
—she is never dull. Even the later pages, in which the 
domestic differences between herself and the Shareef are 
touched on, do not deserve the dismal adjective; and the 
primitive method of the Moors, which was adopted by her 
husband's household, that of attempting to poison any one 
whose presence is unacceptable, certainly saved the Shareefa 
from monotony during the last period of her husband's life. 

Of all these sources of interest the one which is far 
the most enticing to the student of human nature is the 
psychological problem of how life must look to the eyes of a 
typical Englishwoman of ordinary education married to 4 
personage whose sanctity is by no means less in his own 
country than that of the Pope in Rome. The Shareefa is 
apparently a member of the Church of England, and she 
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certainly exhibits true Christian charity in her outlook on her 
husband’s holiness. Her predominant emotion seems to be one 
of pleasure that the Shareef can do so much for the poor people 
of Morocco; and though the crowding and the pushing, the 
dust, the heat, and the noise of her journeys with the Shareef 
seem appalling, she meets them with a most perfect equanimity, 
nay, more, with joy that her husband should be able to confer 
so much help on a population ordinarily not too happy. All the 
same her journeys must have been terribly hard work, and the 
“ zahrits,” or cries of joy with which the Shareef was always 
acclaimed, would deafen most ordinary English ears. On the 
occasion of the marriage of the Shareef’s daughter by another 
mother, Lalla Heba, a great journey irom Tangier to Wazan 
was undertaken. The Shareef was obliged to go on first to 
prepare a fitting reception for the bride and her procession, 
and here is an account of how the unhappy Shareefa had to 
cope with the problem of starting off the bride and her escort 
and of the procession into Wazan :— 

“The Tangier ladies came in contingents to take leave of Lalla 
Heba. She was an immense favourite among them, and one and 
all brought wedding presents. Never shall I forget the hurry 
and scramble to get off. I thought all was arranged quite nicely, 
but to start some thirty Moorish women on a journey is a matter 
no European can ever understand. There is no idea of order. 
The excitement makes them beside themselves. They will 
squabble about nothing ata critical moment, and you never get 
one mounted on saddle or pack but what she will find fault with 
her seat a few minutes after. Perhaps some have never ridden 
before, and at the first movement of the mule will come a cropper 
in a most undignified manner. Then, when the litter was brought 
to the door for Lalla Heba to travel in with a maid of honour, the 
doorway being well draped to prevent her being seen, the mem- 
bers of the household fell to tears and lamentations, many 
expressing real sorrow, while others joined in with hysterical 
eries. Once the cortége made a move the ‘zahrits’ was heard 
from the house, and was taken up by outsiders far along the 
route. Muley Mohammed had strict orders to be in Wazan on 
the afternoon of the third day. I think we left on a Saturday at 
7 am., reaching Wazan the following Monday at 2p.m. Such 
a hwried journey! The children did a part of it on pack 
saddles with a Moor to guard them, so they could enjoy a 
eleep when desired. The enthusiasm displayed by the different 
villagers en route was most hearty, and various presents 
in kind, mostly cows and sheep, were offered. Muley 
Mohammed, the Shareef’s second son, led the cavalcade, and 
all had to keep up in the best way they could. I suppose we were 
about 200 souls all told. The Shareef met us about an hour’s 
journey from Wazan with a brilliant retinue of Shorfa, and the 

wder was made to speak as only Wazannis know how to do that 
portion of the welcome. From Tangier to Wazan they had not 
been remiss in their efforts to make as much noise as possible, and 
the wonder is that serious accidents did not occur, for they ram 
into the guns large measures of gunpowder, without regard to the 
capacity. Ishould think about 2,000 people were assembled in 
Wazan. One was jammed in on all sides. Personally, I felt my 
horse being led forcibly, and saw the Shareef beckoning to me. 
Amid shouting and screaming I reached him. ‘Now follow me,’ 
he said. ‘The children will be safe and enjoy the scene. We 
slipped in among some gardens and over hedges at such a pace 
that only a few retainers kept up with us, and they, poor creatures! 
were completely exhausted when we arrived at the Sultan’s 
garden, which was to be my quarters during my visit to the holy 
eity of Wazan. I was at a loss to grasp the reason of this extra- 
erdinary race for life, and, as usual, my imagination conjured up 
all sorts of impossible things. I was off my horse before I knew 
where I was, so to speak, and to the Shareef’s ‘Come quickly’ I 
rushed along, up a staircase on to a roof, where a lovely panorama 
was before me—all Wazan, and yonder the bride-elect’s proces- 
sion with wavering banners, native music, and the multitudes 
in gala costume! As for powder-play it never ceased.” 

While visiting Wazan the Shareefa took the opportunity of 
going to pay formal visits to her husband’s three divorced 
wives. They received her with varying degrees of cordiality. 
The lady whom she calls “ Divoreée No. 2” was, in fact, any- 
thing but cordial, but “ Divoreée No. 3” welcomed her English 
supplanter with extreme friendliness, and the reader cannot 
help feeling that only Mr. Bernard Shaw could do justice to 
the conversation which must have ensued. Alas! the unfor- 
tunate Lalla Heba did not enjoy her happiness long, as she 
died, tenderly nursed by the Shareefa, after the birth of her 
baby. The account of the funeral procession is extremely 
impressive, and the reader will have much sympathy for Lalla 
Heba. 

Naturally the Shareefa is a past-mistress in all the domestic 
arts of Morocco, and she gives delightful accounts of many 
points of houschold management. She states that the Moors 
are exceedingly particular as regards cleanliness in their 
cookery, and she describes in great detail the ceremonial pro- 
cess of tea-making. The present writer, having in Morocco 
partaken of tea made exactly in this manner and thoroughly 





flavoured with mint, can testify that the decoction is truly 
abominable ; and, indeed, has the same opinion with regard 
to “cous-cous,” the staple dish of the Moors. The Shareefa’s 
visit to the Riff country about the year 1886 is full of topical 
interest in these days, and the account of the trouble they 
had with their baggage camels is very entertaining. 


“TI think we were five days in this province, so to speak. The 

t encampment near Melilla was in a very pretty valley. Hero 
a camel with the kitchen utensils ran away down the slope, just 
before we reached our quarters. ‘To see that big ungainly animal 
running for all he was worth with the Arabs after him, shouting, 
gesticulating, and making such an uproar, consequently frighten- 
ing the poor beast more and more, was more than comical. Finally 
he arrived on the plain in the valley, when an attempt was made 
to catch him. I never knew that a camel could buck something 
like a horse, but this one did, and at each fling a saucepan, coffee- 
pot, or perhaps a plate would go flying in the air. It looked like 
the expiring efforts of a set piece at a firework exhibition. The 
animal would stand still as though defying every one, and when 
the Arabs wished to close in, it commenced its gyrations, to the 
extermination almost of our pots and pans. Anything so funny I 
never witnessed in my life, and every one laughed till they could 
laugh no more.” 


We cannot resist quoting the Shareefa’s account of the 
first apparition of her father-in-law. The ghost is so well 
authenticated that it might seem well for the Society for 
Psychical Research to investigate the subject. 


“It was while my husband was away on one of these shooting 
expeditions that I beheld an apparition. Both children slept in 
my room when their father was absent. The younger was rest- 
less in his cot at my side. The elder was in my bed. About 
1.30 a.m. I was dozing, and thought I would just give another look 
at the child. Finding him in a nice sleep I thought I could 
settle down, when all at once a bright star seemed to be hovering 
over the chimney-piece. I had put out the candle and only a 
night-light remained. I looked again, and this light moved toward 
the foot of my bed, gliding along quite slowly, and then stopped. 
I looked again, trembling from head to foot, when suddenly the 
form of a man appeared. It was a venerable face, with a long 
white beard. The body was wrapped in a white garment, draped 
over the shoulders (‘ haik’ is the Moorish name) ; the forehead and 
head were indistinguishable, as though a mist surrounded them. 
I took the baby into my bed and covered both children and 
myself under the bedclothes. I wanted to call out, but feared 
to awaken the children. Then a little courage came to me, so I 
peeped to see if there was really anything, when I saw the appari- 
tion pass through the locked door. After it had disappeared, I 
lighted the candle and made a tour of inspection, which revealed 


nothing. I could not sleep, and was very glad when daylight 
appeared. I told no one, fearing to scare my English nurse, and 


not knowing how the Moors would take my statement. When the 
Shareef returned from his hunting expedition I related all that 
had happened, naturally expecting him to sympathize with me, 
but, instead, in a very calm way he replied, ‘Oh, did you see him? 
It is my father. I often see him, so don’t be alarmed if he comes 
another time.’ A few nights after I was translating Roblf’s book 
on Wazan, and the Shareef had fallen asleep, when the same 
apparition again occurred. I called my husband to look, for- 
getting his injunction not to speak unless spoken to. All he did 
was just to look and turn over, and soon he was fast asleep.” 

There are very many other parts of the Shareefa’s auto. 
biography which are worthy of quotation. The account of the 
thousands of babies she has vaccinated; of the home 
sanctuary which every Shareef has to maintain; of her two 
boys, their education and their subsequent marriages—all 
these are interesting matters to which it would be pleasant 
to direct the reader’s attention, but perhaps enough 
has been said to send him direct to the book. As to 
the Shareefa herself, she tells us that her marriage is by no 
means a subject of regret to her in spite of its rather unfor- 
tunate ending. If she, the chief person concerned, can say 
this, no one else has any right to cavil. She bas done an 
enormous amount to lighten the physical burdens of Moorish 
womanhood, and it is to be hoped that her useful life may 
be prolonged in Tangier, so that she may continue to 
teach her fellow women the rudiments of hygiene and 
physiology. 





THE LETTERS OF ROBERT SOUTHEY.* 
Goop letters always make good reading, and Southey was a 
prince among letter-writers. That being so, the volume of 
selections from his letters made by Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald is 
one which will be welcome to all lovers of sound literature. 
The introduction to the present volume, though short, is not 
inadequate, and we are glad tosee that Mr. Fitzgerald deals 
faithfully with the absurd notion that Southey was the type 
of reactionary Tory. As he says, to speak like that is an 


* The Letters of Robert Southey: @ Selection, Edited by Maurice UH, Pits 
gerald, London: Henry Frowde. [1s. net.) 
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abuse of language. There was no man more occupied with 
the social problem and more anxious to solve it in the true 
interests of the poor than Robert Southey. It is, of course, 
even more ridiculous to represent Southey as a courtly 
hireling or a mercenary turn-coat. Mr. Walter Bagehot, in 
one of the most fascinating of his essays, tells us with charac- 
teristic whim that “ Southey, who lived with domestic women, 
actually died in the belief that he was a great poet.” Possibly 
he was not a great poet, though, if such a phrase is not a 
contradiction in terms, he was a very competent one. We are 
by no means sure, however, that it would not be true to say 
of him that he was a great prose writer, so sound and efficient 
is his writing. At any rate, if not a great man he was in the 
widest and best sense a good man. Not only did his lips 
utter nothing base, but he would sacrifice himself for any 
good cause. He was, too, always tender to sufferers and to 
those who needed his help. Our object here, however, is not to 
praise a man who needs no praise, but to show something of 
the lighter side of his work. Let anybody who imagines 
Southey to be a harsh, dull, crusted Tory penman read the 
delightful letter to Mr. Grosvenor Bedford on the mystery of 
“The Zombi,” a cat temporarily attached to the Southey 
household :— 

“ You, Grosvenor, who are a philogalist, and therefore under- 

stand more of cat nature than has ever been attained by the most 
profound naturalists, know how difficult it is to reconcile a cat to 
a new domicile. When the sack was opened, the kitchen door, 
which leads into the passage, was open also, and the cat dis- 
appeared ; not indeed like a flash of lightning, but as fast as one 
—that is to say, for all purposes of a simile. ‘lhere was no chance 
of his making his way back to the pigeon-house. He might have 
done this had he been carried thrice the distance in any other 
direction; but in this there was either a river to cross, or a 
part of the town to pass, both of which were such obstacles to his 
travels that we were quite sure all on this side of them was 
to him terra incognita. Food, therefore, was placed where 
he would be likely to find it in the night; and, at the unanimous 
desire of the children, I took upon myself the charge of providing 
him with a name, for it is not proper that a cat should remain 
without one. ‘Taking into consideration his complexion, as well 
as his sex, my first thought was to call him Henrique Diaz, a 
name which poor Koster would have approved had he been living 
to have heardit; but it presently occurred to me that the Zombi * 
would be an appellation equally appropriate and more dignified. 
The Zombi, therefore, he was named. It was soon ascertained 
that the Zombi had taken possession of poor Wilsey’s cellar 
which, being filled with pea-sticks, afforded him a secure hiding 
place ; the kitchen also of that part of the house being forsaken, 
he was in perfect quiet.. Food was laid for him every day, and the 
children waited impatiently for the time when the Zombi would 
become acquainted with the house, and suffer them to become 
acquainted with him. Once or twice in the evening he was seen 
out of doors, and it was known that he reconnoitred the premises 
in the night; but in obstinate retirement he continued from 
Saturday till Saturday, seven days and nights, notwithstanding 
all kind words were used to bring him out, as if he had determined 
to live and diea hermit. . . .” 
We wish sincerely that we had time to deal further with the 
strange case of the Zombi or to consider with Southey the 
various explanations of the Zombi’s subsequent conduct. In 
the middle of the night, like the voice in Macbeth, he “cried to 
all the house,” but why he cried was not discovered then and can 
now never be known. We can only note that Southey tells us 
that “some of the women who measure the power of rats by 
their own fears would have it that he was bitten by a rat, or 
by an association of rats; but to this I indignantly replied 
that in that case the ground would have been strewn with their 
bodies, and that it would have been the rats’ cry, not the 
Zombi’s, that would have been heard.” It was no cry of bodily 
fear—of that we are certain. In all probability the Zombi was 
practising his slogan—yet it was something more than a mere 
shout of battle. On that the evidence is clear. The exile’s 
cry was a cry of the heart also, like that of the Mulligan, 
when he shouted “ Mulligan Aboo!” at Mr. Perkins’s. It was 
a deeper passion than defiance that moved him. So with the 
Zombi. If we have “left half told the story of the Zombi 
bold” we have the consolation that our action may probably 
send readers to a very charming little book. 





A BOOK ABOUT TOWN-PLANNING.t 
Tais work—Civic Art—is a marvel of illogical arrange- 
ment and uncertain aim. This is the more annoying in that 
Mr. Mawson is qualified by his long experience as a land- 


scape gardener to tell us a great deal that is worth knowing, 
But, alas! the reader is compelled to disinter really valuable 
information from beneath a landslip of irrelevant matter 
and fine writing. As for the fine writing, here is a specimen 
Of young men we are told that, by virtue of their youth 
and given favourable circumstances, they “could catch and 
express in design, with rhythmic precision, the echo of a 
town’s living soul and fathom its depths from out its glim- 
mering piles and misty mounds, presenting externally a 
transcendent and truthful image and giving even to the 
commonplace an indefinable charm”! Surely if the practice 
of qivic art necessitates the experiment of catching an echo 
with rhythmic precision, and fathoming its depths from out 
glimmering piles, a chapter should have been devoted to the 
process. In Mr. Mawson’s own schemes for town-improve- 
ment the average of merit is high, and it is to be hoped that 
many which as yet are unrealized will eventually be carried out. 
Mr. Mawson evidently entrusts architectural matters very 
largely to the draughtsman whom he employs, and in many 
of the designs Mr. Robert Atkinson's well-known and dis- 
tinctive style makes its full effect. Mr. Mallows is also not 
unrepresented, and there area large number of drawings by 
Mr. Prentice Mawson which imitate Mr. Atkinson’s manner- 
isms very closely. 

Nothing but praise, however, can be accorded to the bold- 
ness with which Mr. Thomas Mawson meets—and sometimes 
solves—the complicated problems of town-planning. His 
remarkable skill in a professional capacity must deepen the 
regret of his admirers that his book should have so little to 
recommend it, 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
ON THE CHURCH.* 

In this volume we have the charge delivered by the Arch- 
bishop in February last. We find in it, as might be expected, 
much good sense clearly and forcibly expressed. The Arch- 
bishop has something to say about his own work. It has Leen 
suggested that he should have an Advisory Council. He does 
not like the idea. The work to be done is, indeed, vast, but in 
the main it may be described as unofficial. The Archbishop is 
Metropolitan of fifty-seven dioceses. Here he has a definite 
jurisdiction, but there are four times as many to which he is 
an informal counsellor and helper. Here no Council could be 
of use. Then, again, it has been suggested that he should 
have no diocese. To this, again, he is opposed. This, too, 
would tend to formalize his work. Possibly the diocese might 
be diminished. Something has been already done; the 408 
benefices of twenty years ago have been reduced to 311; they 
are still more numerous than in seven of the diocese. 
of the province. Among the topics with which the 
Archbishop deals Disestablishment and Disendowment 
naturally are prominent. The evils that would follow are 
forcibly described. First and foremost among them is this: 
there would no longer be a man who is “at the call of every 
parishioner who wishes in health or sickness, by day or night, 
to avail himself of his services.” Thousands of parishes 
would be left desolate. In nine out of ten rural parishes the 
parson is the only representative of spiritual interests. Often, 
it is true, he is more or less ineffective; but still he is some- 
thing. Every one who really knows the country is well aware 
that the hamlet, z.e., the collection of houses which is nota 
parish, and so has no parson, is commonly inferior in moral 
tone to the village which has that advantage. A loss more 
remote, perbaps, but not less damaging, would be the result if 
the national recognition of religion should cease to be. We 
would specially recommend to our readers the chapter in 
which the Archbishop sets forth the “ Distinctive Ckaracter 
of the Church,” a character which may be summed up in the 
phrase “Ordered Liberty,” “a range for thought, for teach- 
ing, and for usage wider than has any other Church in 
Christendom.” Would it be so wide, we may well ask, if 
the ecclesiastical element should become dominant, as in a 
Disestablished Church it inevitably would? Dr. Davidson 
has some special counsels to give. One of them is a salutary 
caution against the resort to convent schools by parents who 
seek a cheap education for their daughters. Altogether this 
is a very seasonable utterance. 





* The title of the chief of the Palmares negroes. 
t Civic Art. By ‘thomas H. Mawson, Hon, A.R.I.B.A, 
Batsford, [£2 10s, net.j 


London: B, T. 





By Randall Thomas 
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* The Character and Call of the Church of Exgland, 
— Archbishop of Canterbury, London: Macmillan and Co. 
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A FAMOUS AIRMAN.* 

Lieut. Conneav has achieved his greatness in a very short 
time. He entered an aviation school in November 1909, and 
after ten months of hard work obtained the certificate of 
aeronautical engineer. A perverse department ordered him 
back to sea, but he contrived to get his own way, and was 
attached to the battalion of “Sapeurs Aérostiers” at 
Versailles. After some twelve weeks’ further schooling there 
he was ordered to Pau. There he accomplished some con- 
siderable flights, which served as training for his first great 
feat, the Paris-to-Rome flight of May 1911. This was for a 
prize offered by the Petit Journal. Aviation, by the way, owes 
much to this magnificent method of advertising by prizes, 
initiated, it must be remembered, by an English newspaper. 
The race was appointed for May 28th, and Garros was the 
first competitor to start (at 6 am.). Twenty minutes later 
our author set off. Luck seemed to be against him. First 
one and then another of his seven cylinders ceased to work. 
At Melun he had to descend for repairs. The weather was 
not very favourable, for he had to encounter a gale “ which 
nearly uprooted the trees.” ‘To get out of this he mounted 
to the height of 5,400 feet. Meanwhile the petrol was falling 
short; in fact, when he reached Dijon, the first stage, he had 
only half a gallon left. But he was the first to arrive, beating 
Garros by some forty minutes. The distance was 168 miles, 
and the time taken a little over five hours (the starting 
time is given as 6.22 a.m. on p. 23 and 6.2 on p. 53). The 
time results are not particularly striking. The final figures 
are “928 miles in 21 hours 10 minutes.” Bristol is a little 
over one-cighth of this distance from London, and the journey 
is accomplisked (by the fastest train) in less than a tenth of 
the time, a speed of ‘99 of a mile in the minute as against 
72. Then stoppages are not reckoned : these are considerable, 
a whole day being lost at Nice, where two unsuccessful 
attempts to start were made, and the aviator changed his 
motor. The second race, the “ European Circuit,” was a very 
leisurely affair, seventeen days being taken for 1,061 miles. 
The “real flying time,” 24 hours 18 minutes, works out to 
the same result, ‘72; the “British Circuit,” 1,006 miles in 
22 hours 26 minutes, shows a slight acceleration, ‘75. Of 
course the ideal advantage of the aeroplane is that it takes 
youthe thousand miles without the necessity of spending many 
millions on making the road. Any one who desires to know 
all that is to be told about the possibilities of such a journey 
should read My Three Big Flights. 





NOVELS. 
THROUGH THE POSTERN GATE.+ 

“Tr you want a receipt for that popular mystery, 
Known to the world as a” 
snceessful novel, you can hardly do better than analyse 
the various qualities that have made Through the Postern 
Gate all that it deserves to be. Mrs. Barclay is indeed 
one of those cooks who stir their soup with such incredible 
dexterity that they run the risk of being mistaken for witches. 
She adds the requisite ingredients to her cauldron in the 
requisite amounts at the requisite moments with unerring 
precision. She produces her effect with all the inevitable and 
disconcerting solidity of a rabbit out of a conjurer’s hat. 
And in the joy of watching the amazing competence of the 
process of its production, who in the audience will care 
to complain if in the end the poor animal turns out 
to be only stuffed? It must be confessed that all Mrs. 
Barelay’s effects are akin. They are all sentimental, 
though in many different ways. She is sentimentally comic 
and sentimentally tragic and sentimentally melodramatic. 
And at this point it may be wise to give a word of warning to 
any one who is squeamish. Mrs. Barclay is utterly remorse- 
less in her sentimentality. She fairly, if one may be so 
vulgar in such a connexion, “lays it on.” For instance, her 
hero (with “the face which all Cambridge considered classic 
in its strong, stern beauty”) is always referred to as “the 
Boy” and addressed as “Boy dear,” or in more intense 
moments as “Little Boy Blue.” It is to be hoped that not 








* My Three Big Flights. By André Beaumont (Lieut. J. Conncau), London: 
Eveleigh Nash. | 10s. net. | 
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many novel readers are so sensitive as to be discouraged 
by this attractive lack of restraint. But to any who are we 
must pronounce with some emphasis that this is no book 
for them. They must pay the penalty for a weak stomach. 
For those, however, who have not this constitutional invalidity 
Mrs. Barclay’s book offers a real feast. 

The Boy was twenty-six, and possessed, besides the 
features we have mentioned already, an income of fifty 
thousand a year. He was also a “bird-man,” and 
the heir to a peerage. Christobel—he used to pro- 
nounce it “‘Christobel,’ with a queer little accent on the 
final syllable "—was ten years older than be was, and lived 
alone in a house at Cambridge with a mulberry tree in the 
garden; not quite alone, however, for, of course, there were 
old Martha, the sentimental comic relief, and Jenkins, her 
husband. Christobel, we must add, in spite of her age, had 
a “tall athletic figure, fully developed, gracious in its ample 
lines,” and was known to the undergraduates as “ Juno” and 
“The Goddess.” The design of the book is admirable in its 
simplicity. At the very beginning the Boy announces his 
intention of marching round Christobel, like the army of 
Israel round Jericho, for seven days. On the seventh day he 
is to walk right up into the heart of the citadel, and the 
walls are to fall down. The book is accordingly divided into 
seven parts, one for each day, and describes the course of the 
Boy’s triumph. The triumph must not, however, be too easy 
So on the second day we are introduced to the Professor. 
Being an extremely intellectual man the Professor was natu- 
rally very absent-minded and always wore goloshes. He was an 
old friend of Christobel’s late father, and for twelve years he 
had come in on one afternoon a week to read Greek or Persian 
or some other dead language with her. In the circumstances 
it was scarcely to be wondered at that Christobel understood 
that he was anxious to marry her; indeed, his sister, Miss 
Ann, had actually told her so. The Professor’s penurious 
circumstances made marriage impossible until the publication 
of his encyclopwdia, but Christobel, being the soul of honour, 
naturally regarded herself as bound to him, although he on 
his side had been far too generous ever to propose. Conse- 
quently, when on the fifth day of the book the Professor 
unexpectedly inherited a small fortune, she was obliged to 
break it to her own Little Boy Blue that she must become the 
Professor’s bride. The Boy was, to say the least of it, much 
upset. “A sudden throb of speechless agony seemed to 
overwhelm them both, submerging all arguments, all 
casuistry, all obligations to others, ina molten ocean of love 
and pain.” The horror of it proved too strong for her. 

“Oh, I cannot bear it! I cannot bear it! Boy dear, oh, Boy 
dear, you shall have all you wish—all—all! . . . Do you hear, my 
Little Boy Blue? It shall all be for you, darling; all for you! 
Nobody else matters. You shall have all you want—all—all—all!’ 
Silence under the mulberry tree; the silence of a great decision. 
Then he drew himself gently but firmly from her arms. He stood 
before her, tall, erect, unbending. ‘The moonlight fell upon his 
face. It had lost its look of youth, taking on a new power. It 
was the face of a man; and of a man who, having come to a 
decision, intended, at all costs, to abide by it. ‘No, Christobel,’ 
he said; ‘No, my Belovéd. I could not accept happiness—even 
such happiness—at so great a cost to you. There could be no bliss 
for you, no peace, no satisfaction, even in our great love, if you 
had gone against your supreme sense of duty; your own high 
conception of right and wrong.’” 

So the Boy went off into the darkness, resolved to relieve his 
feelings by a record cross-Channel flight. This is the turning- 
point of the book. Any one without acquaintance with Mrs. 
Barclay’s resourcefulness would suppose that all that remained 
for her was to achieve a happy ending. But Mrs. Barclay 
does nothing by halves. The majority of novel readers 
undoubtedly demand a happy ending. But, alas! there are 
afew morbid minds that hanker on the contrary for a sad 
The average novelist might think it impossible to hope 
to satisfy both classes of reader. Mrs. Barclay, however, 
undauntedly provides two endings. First comes the sad. 
On the morning after the Boy’s self-effacement Christobel 
received a letter of proposal from the Professor. She 
accepted him, and within a week was married to him by special 
licence. The honeymoon was to be spent on the Continent, 
and the journey to Folkestone was already enough to convince 
the wretched Christobel of the deplorable choice she had 
made. For instance, she was taken to lunch at an “ A.B.C.” 
near Cannon Street station and given a plate of cold ham. 
How could she help yearning for the Boy to take her “to 
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lunch at his favourite restaurant in Piccadilly, where she 
would be able to order any dish she fancied, and find it better 
served than she had ever known it before; or to dine at the 
Hoétel Métropole, where Monsieur Delma’s perfect orchestra 
would play for her any mortal thing for which she chose to 
ask, and play it better than she had ever heard it played” P 
Even more distressing was the incident of the newspaper which 
the Professor so kindly bought for her to read in the boat-train. 
“Somehow she had felt sure it would be the Daily Graphic. 
It was the Daily Mirror! She had never held a halfpenny 
illustrated paper in her hands before.” How different the 
Boy’s selection would have been! ‘He would have bought 
Punch, the Graphic, the Illustrated, the Spectator, and a 
Morning Post... . (Oh, Boy dear! Don't look at this Daily 
Mirror. You might misjudge the good Professor. ... Do 
keep away, Boy dear. This is not your wedding journey.)” 
The end was now not far off. The train arrived at Folkestone 
just after the Boy’s aeroplane, which had ended its record 
cross-Channel flight by falling heavily into the sea just off the 
pier. Willing hands rowed out to the tangled wreck, and 
picked up all that was left of the bird-man, while Christobel 
waited upon the quay. 

“The boat drew nearer. <A bugle, away up on the cliff, sounded 

the call to arms. ‘Little Boy Blue, come blow me your horn! 
The cow’s in the meadow; the sheep, in the corn. Where is the 
boy who looks after the sheep? Ah, dear God! Where is the 
Boy? Where is the Boy? Where is the Boy ?—He’s under the 
sail-cloth—fast asleep.’” 
So much for the sad ending. It turns out to have been 
merely a nightmare; but the happy ending which follows is 
not in the least less convincing and real. Once more Christobel 
woke up on the morning of the Boy’s self-effacement and found 
a letter from the Professor. Owing, however, to the Professor’s 
inveterate habit of putting his letters into the wrong envelopes, 
she discovered that he was not in the least anxious to marry 
her, but only, like herself, acting upon a high conception of 
right and wrong. So she telegraphed for the Boy, who (it 
was the seventh day) arrived in a motor car and tooted its 
horn outside the gates. A moment more and “the sweet 
proud lips were parted in utter surrender and lifted to his.” 
Such is Mrs. Barclay’s decoction, upon which we feel inclined 
like Hecate to exclaim— 


“O, well done! I commend your pains; 
And every one shall share i’ the gains!” 





The Rhodesian. By Gertrude Page. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)— 
As its title announces, this book deals entirely with British South 
Africa, and its chief interest resides in its presentation of the 
British African point of view. A curious sidelight on the problems 
of the South African Union is cast by the author’s hint that in spite 
of themselves English and Dutch must in the end come together 
in self-defence, as the problem of white versus black will become 
acute in the future. But the most informing parts of the book 
are those which deal with Rhodesia itself, and the author’s 
descriptions of the beauty of the country will cause many readers 
to wish they could transport themselves thither. The love story 
is perhaps a little commonplace and conventional, but the change 
of partners at the end is amusingly described, though the reader 
will probably share tke opinion of one of the young men in the 
book, who asks despairingly in the last chapter, “ Which did he 
actually marry in the end, and what became of whom?” 

Feliz Christie. By Peggy Webling. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)— 
What Miss Webling gives us is always worth reading; nor do we 
enjoy the story much less because we feel that there is a certain 
want of dramatic unity about it. Felix Christie begins by aspiring 
to a musical career: he is to be a great violinist. But an expert 
tells him that the one thing wanted is not there, and nature itself 
protests, for the muscles of his arm break down. So he turns to 
literature, and here he meets with a success which somehow we 
fail to realize. There is a love story which up toa certain point 
is distinctly good; but could the man’s passion have survived the 
damning proofs of the littleness and vulgarity of the woman whom 
he loved? Altogether we get tired of Pearl and her surroundings. 
The best thing in the book, if we look upon it as a tale, is the way 
in which the secret of Felix’s birth is opened and closed. 

ReapaBLE Novets.—Fire in the Stubble. By the Baroness Orezy. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A powerful story with a very heroic 
heroine who almost makes us content with the other characters in 
the drama,.——Anton of the Alps. By W. Victor Cook. (Methuen 
and Co, 6s.)—A story of a Russian vendetta. It is very good, 
though we can hardly believe that Tarosta was the villain of 

















Anton’s story. The Town of Crooked Ways. By J.S. Fletcher, 
(Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—A lively story of the doings in a north- 
country town—surely not in Mr. Fletcher’s beloved Yorkshire, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, 





My Larger Education. By Booker T. Washington. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.)—Mr. Booker Washington relates in this 
volume the experiences which he has had in helping the cause of 
his race in his own country and in other parts of the world, 
Incidentally he gives us his opinion about the race problem in 
general and about various related questions. We cannot accept 
all his judgments. We respect his wish to be practical, but it is 
nothing better than folly to say that there is just as much to be 
learned that is edifying, broadening, and refining in a cabbage 
as there is in a page of Latin. We think too well of Mr. 
Washington to believe that this is his real conception of a 
“Larger Education.” Nor do we hcli with him when he tells us 
that there is more to be learnt from newspapers than from books. 
Nevertheless there is plenty of good sense and reasonableness in 
his book. His moderation, his sense of the difficulties which exist 
in the relation of white and coloured men in the States, his 
recognition of what white men are doing for the other race, are 
deserving of all praise. But he does not conceal his conviction 
that much more might be done. He is not blind to the distressing 
facts of London poverty, for instance, but he thinks that “if one- 
half or one-tenth of the money, interest, and sympathy that have 
been expended for the education and uplifting of the poorer 
classes in London were spent upon the negro in the South the 
race problem in our country would be practically solved.” It is 
interesting to see that of all European countries Denmark is the 
one which most approves itself to him. 


Classics and the Average Boy. (The Times Office. 6s. net.) 
—In the Educational Supplement of January 2nd the Times pub- 
lished a letter from “A Public Schoolmaster ” adversely criticising 
the education given in our secondary schools. Put briefly and 
roughly, it was an attack on the classical curriculum. The letter 
called forth various answers and comments, and these—twenty-one 
in all—together with the “ Public Schoolmaster’s ” reply, are now 
published in pamphlet form, We do not propose to discuss the 
question: the letters may be read with profit, and not, we can 
easily believe, without an occasional fluctuation of opinion. One 
remark only will we make. How about the economical side of the 
question ? One of the writers asks, what is to be done in the 
matter of teaching Greek in a small school of sixty boys with a 
staff of three or four? It would be more to the purpose to ask 
what can be done in teaching science. Literary education, be the 
subject matter Greek, or Latin, or English, or Continental 
languages, is, anyhow, cheap. Think what Oxford has spent 
on the apparatus of science! 





The British West Indies. By Algernon E. Aspinall. (Pitman 
and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—The glamour of the West Indies, the 
feeling that Charles Kingsley expressed in his At Last, stands for 
something, and Mr. Aspinall has brought this home to his readers 
in his interesting and comprehensive account of the islands. He 
is enthusiastic, but with restraint, and really only does justice to 
their fertility and marvellous powers of recuperation. We must 
recollect that, besides the blow dealt to their prosperity by the 
abolition of slave labour and the competition of beet sugar, 
the West Indies were the playground of adventurers and 
buccaneers during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
St. Lucia, Tobago, and St. Kitts, to mention only three, 
changed hands with bewildering frequency and mostly after some 
hard fighting. The wonder is—did one not know their extra- 
ordinary fertility—that any settlers or any plantations remained 
after such visitations of fire and sword. These tropical gardens, 
volcanic as they are, recover from the most overwhelming disasters, 
and now, as Mr. Aspinall predicts, will come into their own again. 
They can grow anything, and the immigration of East Indian 
labour has saved the situation. The negro has never recovered 
from the effects of emancipation. He cannot starve, and he fears no 
more the slave-raiders in these Islands of the Blest. He certainly 
wants no pity from us, and the East Indian coolie, now a fact of 
sixty years’ standing, cannot be said to have dispossessed his 
labour. There is so much to say about the political and com- 
mercial history and the early vicissitudes of the islands that 
Mr. Aspinall can only hint at the romance and charm which draw 
so many to their shores. He tells the reader quite enough, how- 
ever, to make the object of his next pilgrimage a certainty. 
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The American Year-Book. Edited by Francis G. Wickware, B.Sc. 
(Appleton and Co. 15s. net.)—This book represents thirty-eight 
earned and technical societies; is brought out under the super- 
vision of a board, on which they are represented ; and is actually 
written by more than a hundred contributors. It may be said 
that every interest, every subject, is authoritatively represented. 
The result is sometimes what may be called a “Free Council.” 
So Mr. Algernon Lee, described as an editor of Socialist magazines, 
tells us that M. Stolypin “ fell a victim to his own devices.” Tho 
movement does not appear to be very powerful in the States; a 
total vote of 605,000 (1910) and a single member in the House of 
Representatives go for very little. The population of the States 
in the same year was 91,402,151, and the total of the votes cast in 
the last Presidential Election (1908) was 14,183,251. It need 
hardly be said that there is a vast amount of what may be called 
neutra! information. In Section IX., for instance, we find interest- 
ing facts about the administration. Whether this is more effective 
than ours or not, it is certainly cheaper. A Cabinet of nine 
receives salaries amounting to £18,000; here we have twenty 
with a total of £75,000. The Solicitor-General (the Attorney- 
General is in the Cabinet) receives £2,000, as against £6,000 and. 
fees. We might fill columns with notable differences and con- 
trasts. One thing may be mentioned, because it is a set-off to 
what we hear about emigration into Canada from the States. 
“QOne-fifth of all Canadians by birth are now living in the United 
States.” With this may be mentioned a very different work, The 
Chinese Year-Book, edited by H. T. Montague Bell and H. G. W. 
Woodhead (G. Routledge and Sons, 10s. net). The book begins 
with an account of the Revolution, written, of course, before the 
movement had been fully developed, but showing an intelligent 
anticipation of what was about to happen. The editors attribute 
rome share to the secret society of the Ko Ming Tong, but find a 
more potent cause in the discontent with Manchu rule. “On 
ane point only can the whole of China be said to be unanimous, 
that an end must be. put to the régime associated with the 
Manchus.” Passing to other matters, we find that the popula- 
ion of the Empire is put at 331,000,000 and the area at 
4,278,352 square miles. The corresponding figures for the British 
émpire are 397,261,509 and 11,434,862. Canada has an area, we 
ee, of about five-sixths of the Chinese Empire, with a population of 
ne-forty-seventh, The British Isles show a population of about 
“10 to the square mile, as against about 70 in China. Of this 
yopulation the Roman Catholic Mission claims 1,293,634 baptized 
converts. No numbers are given for the seventy societies other 
than Roman Catholic which areat work. The Imperial budget for 
1911 shows an income of about £37,000,000 and an expenditure of 
£33,000,000 (in round numbers). This looks very good on paper, 
but when we come to the “ Provincial Budgets” we find a deficit 
almost everywhere, twenty-four States being in this condition, as 
against six which show a surplus. 








The English Catalogue of Books for 1911. (Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co. 6s. net.)—The year produced 10,914 books, of 
which 8,530 were new and 2,384 new editions. This is a record 
number, exceeding 1910 by 110 and 1901 by 4,970. “Fiction” 
claims 2,215, of which 933 were new editions and 40 translations. 
(“ Juvenile” books—648—mostly belong to this class.) “Re- 
ligion” comes next with 930 (128 new editions and 24 translations). 
The other chief subjects are “Sociology” (725), “Poetry and 
Drama” (668), “Science” (650), “Geography” (601), “Techno- 
logy” (525), “ Biography” (476), “History” (429). 


The Clergy List. (Kelly’s Directories. 12s. 6d.)—This annual 
volume deserves, for its completeness and the care with which it 
is kept to date, the highest praise. It tells us all that we can 
reasonably expect to know about the organization of the Church 
dioceses, arrangement of benefices, patronage, values, &c.), 
and the status of the clergy. We can see the academical 
degree or analogous qualification (theological college, &c.) 
ef each clergyman and the charges which he has held. The 
value of the various benefices is a subject on which much 
trouble has been spent—not, we hope, in vain. There are the 
strangest ideas current about the amount of remuneration received 
by the clergy, and these are sometimes exploited for party pur- 
poses by men who ought to know better. The fact is that the 
average value of livings in England and Wales is something under 
£300 per annum. By depreciation of tithe rent charge, expenses 
of collection, rates, and land tax a living of £600 is reduced to 
something like this figure. 





Lovers of gardens, whether they be in town, or suburb, or 
country, and have little or large space to experiment with, are in 
no lack of counsel. The “ Present-Day Gardening Series” (T. C. 
and i. C. Jack) is one of these helps. A volume, appropriately 





double, so large is the subject, is entitled Roses, by H. R. Darlinz- 
ton, 2s. 6d. net. Modern science has accommodated the rose to 
every soil, and there is no moro favourite or fertile subject. 
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LIBERTY 
FABRICS 


EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


FOR FOR 
DRESSES FURNISHING 





OBESITY ‘TF 
DISCOMFORT 
CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 
KALARI 
BISCUITS. 
PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET, 





CALLARD & CO., 
SO Regent St., London, W. 


Sample and 
Booklet free from 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS OVER £20,000,000, 


The Society was established in 1815 on the principle 

that the Members should mutually assure each other 

without the assistance of shareholders. It transacts all 

classes of Life Assurance and Annuity Business on the 
most favourable terms. 


POLICIES ISSUED FOR: 


Children, Endowments, Educational Purposes, Business 
Requirements, Marriage Settlements, Dependants 
and Old Age, Death Duties, Annuities, 


PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 





HEAD OFFICE ~ - - 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
LCHDON - - 28 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Waterioo Piace, 8.W. 


It you have experienced any difficulty in 
obtaining the best results from your Tailor 
it will probably be advantageous to you to 
try another— 


THOMAS & SONS, 


32 Brook Street, Crosvenor Square, W. ; 
and 4 Avenue de Friedland, Paris, 


are recognized experts in tailoring, and shapely, 
comfortable garments on gentlemanly lines, 
combined with the highest finish, can be 
obtained of them at reasonable prices. 


————— 


FOR EASTER. 
THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 


SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 








The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 





GOLF (18 Holes). TENNIS. FISHING. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——_—>————. 


Adams (J.), Ten Thousand Miles through Canada, cr 8vo .........(Methuen) 6/0 
Auvergne (E. B, D’.), Switzerland in Sunshine and Snow, 8vo 
(T. W. Laurie) net 12/6 
(Cassell) 6/0 
.(Curwen) n 2/6 
.(Jarrold) net 7/6 
: .(Richards) net 6/0 
(Sidgwick & Jackson) 6/0 
....(Ham-Smith) eo 





Ayres (R. M.), Castles in Spain, cr 8vo 
Barne (K.), Timothy’s Garden: a Children’s Play, cr 8vo 
Barton (F. T.), Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs, 8vo ..... 
Bax (E. B.), Problems of Men, Mind, and Morals 
Kojer (J.), Treacherous Ground, cr 8vo... 
Bold (P.), The Temple of Dreams, cr 8vo 
Burgin (G. B.), Dickie Dilver, cr 8vo ........... socinatiaiain ....(Hutchinson) 
Burton (BR. G.), Napoleon’s Campaigns in Italy, 1796, 1797, and 1800, cr 8vo 

(G. Allen) net 5/0 


Coleman (F.) and Hilliard (H.), Anesthetics in Dental Surgery, cr 8vo 
(H, K, Lewis) net 7/0 
Cousins (J, H.), Etain the Beloved, and other Poems, cr 8vo 
(Maunsel) net 3/6 
Davidson (A. F.), Victor Hugo, his Life and Work, 8vo .(Nash) net 15/0 
Davies (M.), My Paychic Recollections, cr BVO ...........0.cesseeeeees (Nash) net 2/6 
Dowdeu (J.), The Bishops of Scotland prior to the Reformation, 8vo 
MacLehose) net 12/6 
Edwards (A.), Panama, the Canal, the Country, and the People, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Enock (C. R.), Branston Heath, er 8vo. w--(Dent) 6/0 
Farr (F.), The Solemnization of Jacklin, cr 8vo . ..(Pifield, 
Fernie (F.), Dry-Fly Fishing in Border Waters, c: 
Fletcher (J. S.), Memories of a Spectator, 8vo .... 
Forman (J. M.), The Court of the Angels, cr 8vo 
Garrold (R. P.), The Black Brotherhood and some of 







































3 Sisters, cr 8vo 

(Macdonald & Evans) 5/0 

Gibson (G. H.), Ironbark Splinters from the Australian Bush, cr 8vo 

(J = Laurie) net 5/0 
( 





Gunther (R. T.), Oxford Gardens, cr 8vo........... 
Haldane (J. 8.), Methods of Air Analysis, cr 8vo .. 
Hardman (A, H.), Productive Costs in Cotton Spin: 
















Hine (R. L.), Anima Celtica, er 8vo’......... 
Hodgson (W. H.), The Night Land, cr 8vo. 
Hume (F.), A Son of Perdition, cr 8vo..... 
Index of Differential Diagnosis of Main Symptoms 








By Various Writers, 
(Simpkin) net 30/0 
Methuen) net 3/6 
Keays (H. A. M.), The Marriage Portion, cr 8vo.... ...(Richards) 6/0 
Keith (A. B,), Responsible Government in the Dom 





Knott (S.), The Cup and the Lip, er 8vo....... amen .(Murray & Evenden) 6/0 
Lehmann (R, C.), Sportsmen and Others, cr 8v ...(Routledge) net 3/6 
Lorimer (N.), The Second Woman, Cr 8V0........0..::ccceeceereeseeeeererees (S. Paul) 6/0 
Lutzens (W. E.), Poems, er 8vo ............... ome ..(E, Mathews) net 2/6 
Manson (J. A.), The Complete Bowler, cr 8V0...........0....ccceeceeees (Black) net 3/6 
Martiu (J. M.), Practical Electro-Therapeutics and X-Ray Therapy, 8vo 
(Keener) net 18/0 
Matheson (A.), Leaves of Prose, cr 8V0........cc00cceeeeeeee sessseeees (Se Swift) met 5/0 
Maxwell (W. B.), In Cotton Wool, Cr 8V0 .........ccseeceeseessesneees (Hutchinson) 6/0 
O’ Bryne (D.), The Sisters and Green Magic, 4to .(C, W. Daniel) net 2/6 
O'Sullivan (S.), Poems, 8V0..............0-cececeeeeeeee diabeimmmamial Warria} net 3/6 
Penny (A. J.), Studies in Jacob Béhme, 8vo .... ..(J. M. Watkins) net 6/0 
Pepler (D.), The Child and the Parent, cr 8vo_........... seeeee-(Constable) net 2/6 
Rusby (H. H.), Manual of Structural Botany, 8vo ............ (Churchill) net 10/6 
Scollard (C.), Songs of a Syrian Lover, 16mo......... ...(E, Mathews) net 2/6 
Stephens (J.), The Hill of Vision, cr 8V0...........0000 . ~~ amaaets net 3/6 
A 

















terrey (C. E.), The Voice from the Night, cr 8V9 .......cccseeeeeeeees . Allen) 6 
Stuart (J.), Reminiscences, BVO  ........4....ceccessereees ese ....(Cassell) net 10/6 
Terry (C. S.), A Short History of Europe, cr 8vo ............ Routledge) net 3/6 
Towle (E. A.), A Poet’s Children: Hartley and Sara a 8vo 

(Methuen) net 10/6 
Turnbu!l (C.), The Damsel Dark, cr 8vo (A. Melrose) 6/0 
Walkerdine (W. E.), Hyacinthus: a Poem, cr 8Vo ........+. ....(Simpkin) net 2/6 
Walpole (H.), The Prelude to Adventure, cr 8vo...... ...(Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Watson (E. H. L.), The Family Living, cr 8V0 ...........0..000000 ..(J. Murray) 6/0 
Watson (F.), Little Incidents, l2mo................ .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Wemyss (G,), The Secret Book, Cr 8V0  .......ccceecceceecersenenecesees (Ham-Smith) 6/0 
Westeil (W. P.), A Year in the Country, cr 8vo 7) oe net 2/6 
Whyte (A. G.), Yellowsands, Cr 8V0 ..........cccceceecereeereeceeees . Blackwood) 6/0 
Williams (E. E, G.), An Epitome of Railway Law, cr 8vo 
(Stevens & Haynes) net 5/0 


Woods (L.), A Superman in Being, cr 8V0  ..,..c.cscesseeceeee seseeneeeeee(Se Swift) 6/0 








BONUS YEAR 1912 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





FoR mMuTUAL LIFE assuRANCE. 


Particulars will be forwarded 
post free on application to— 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID..............494,000,000. 

~ BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 


APPOINTMENT | pritish Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
TO THE KING. to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 





BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND IS INVALUABLE 
FOR 
Indigestion, Acidity, Fiatulence, Heart. 
burn, Impure Breath, Diarrhoea, &c. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Sold all Chemists and Stores—Biscuits, 1s., 2s.,and 4s. per tin; Powder 
2s. and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, 1s, 14d. per tin; in Chocolates, ls. per tin, 
CAPSULES.—Most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box. 


J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 











HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
S ANTONIO.—TIVOLI, near ROME, 
e 


TO LET, Furnished, for term of years, House; stands in garden; 
beautiful views over Roman Cam Hot-water heating throughout, 
Apply Mrs. SEARLE HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 


OR CONVALESCENT HOME or the like. An ideal 
Property in one of the healthiest positions on South Coast. Quiet; 
facing a Common and the Sea. 68 miles of London. For sale at sacrilicing 
price (about site value), by Order of Mortgagees in possession.—For full 
particulars, apply ROBT. W. FULLER (Moon & Fuller), Land and Estate 
Agents, Croydon, Surrey, and Branch Offices, 


WITZERLAND.—Any one desiring rest and change away 
from beaten track. Small country house, between Berne and Thun, 15 mins, 
from station, pine woods, view of snow mountains, to be Let or Sold, furnished ; 
5 bed and 2 sitting rooms. Fishing. Terms 12 guineas per month, Apply to 
6 von Steiger, Kiesen Ct., Berne, Suisse. 




















APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE, 





EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 





The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for the post of 
WOMAN INSPECTOR FOR DOMESTIC SUBJECTS. 

The Candidate appointed will be required to assist in organization and 
inspect Classes in Domestic Subjects ies Cookery, Laundry Work, 
Needlework, Dressmaking, Tailoring, illinery, House Management, and 
Household Accounts) in Secondary, Technical, and Evening Schools ; also to 
give Lectures on Domestic Subjects to Teachers and others, 

Salary £220 per annum. 

Forms of Application, with information as to duties and terms of appoint. 
ment, may be obtained on application to the Education Department, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 

Applications must reach the County Hall, Wakefield, not later than 9 a.m, 
on the 18th April, 1912, 

Canvassing will be a disqualification, 





The West Ridi Education Committee invite ap lications for the 
post of ORGANIZE OF INSTRUCTION IN DOMESTIC SUBJECTS ia 


Salary £175 per annum, 

Forms of Application, with information as to duties and terms of appoint- 
ment, may be obtained, on application to the Education Department, County 
Hall, Wakefield. Applicants must give particulars of their training and 
qualification to give instruction in Domestic Subjects and their experience 
in organization and on the work of ae ee 

Applications must reach the County Hall, Wakefield, not later than 9 a.m, 
on the 18th April, 1912. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
ENGLISH MISTRESS at the London County Council, Paddington, Technical 
Institute, Saltram Crescent, W. 

Salary £120, rising to £180 . a yearly increments of £6. The services of the 
successful applicant will be utilized mainly in the trade and domestic economy 
schools at the Institute. 

Applications must be on the official forms, to be obtained, with particulars 
of the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to 
the Education Officer, London County Council Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by Saturday, 13th April, 
1912, 

Every communication must be marked T.L. on the envelope, 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualifica- 


tion for appointment, 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 











Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
27th March, 1912. 


OWLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL, ST. HELENS. — 


HEAD MASTER.—The Governors of the Cowley Secondary School for Boys 
invite applications for the position of Head Master of the School, Salary £400 
per annum, rising by increments, at the discretion of the Governors, of £25 per 
annum to £500 per annum, The Governors desire the services of a Graduate 
in Honours. reference will be given to a young man. Applications—to be 
made in accordance with a Form which may be had by sending stamped ad- 
dressed envelope—should reach the undersigned not later than April 15th, 1912. 

PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Secretary for Education, 
Education Offices, 
Cotham Street, St. Helens, 


[)A2Lineton TRAINING COLLEGE. 


The Committee of the Darlington Training College will appoint a Resident 
Lady Principal to take up duty in September at a salary of £400 per annum, 
with board, rooms, etc. 

Forms of eg may be obtained, by forwarding stamped and addressed 
foolscap envelopes, from the Hon. Sec. of the Committee, Mrs, E, LLOYD 
PEASE, Hurworth Moor, Darlington. 

















nometers. The only Grand Prize ded for 
Astronomical Roguintenn, Chronographs, and 


Ships’ Compasses, 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CQO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


TRADE-MARK. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 








HE DIRECTORS OF ST. CLEMENT’S HOUSE, 
LIMITED, are now prepared to consider applications from educated 
WOMEN WORKERS and STUDENTS for membership of the Company's 
new Residential Club, which contains 110 moderately priced bedrooms, 
besides the usual reception rooms, &c. For particulars, address the LADY 
SUPERINTENDENT, 19/28 Bolsover St. (near Portland Place), London, W. 
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AT ORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
EAST DEREHAM SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Governors of the above-named School require an Assistant Mistress 
qualified to teach History, Needlework, and General Subjects, and possessing 








CHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High and situation, House built for School, 


e garden playing-feld. Gymnasium, sea- 
riding, hockey, and ail games. tion for Universities, Oxford 
een ag — Board —y- om Be &e. Seven Resident 
tresses, inc French and German ting —Llustrated 
Prospectus A, et — |] Miss AGNES BOOTH. 





versity Degree. 
i to commence will be £75 per annum, and the successful candidate wil! 
be required to commence duty at the beginning of the Summer term on the 
2nd of April next. 2 : p 
+i anal 44, an 





Applications giving full particulars as to 1 
experience, and accompanied by copies of not less than three testimonials, 
woust be delivered to the undersigned on or wate fare the second. 


R E. WHITBY, 
34 Cemetery Road, East Dereham, Clerk to the Governors. 
19th March 1912, . 


MATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, 8.W. 


The Governing Body invite applications for the zppointment of WARDEN 
for the Hostel for Women Students. For particulars apply to the Secretary, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. 


T. GEORGE’S HIGH SCHOOL, EDINBURGH.— 
Wanted in October, ASSISTANT MISTRESS qualified to teach 
Geography throughout the school, with supplementary middle-form subjects. 
Training essential. Salary £120 to £130, Application forms from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, 5 Melville Street. 


ts. a High School for Girls. — Wanted 
on May Ist, a Mistress to teach General Elementary Science, 











Mathematics, and Geography. Good degree, or equivalent, and teaching 
- i eee £110, Apply (before April 4th), 





TDROFESSOR DR. WILLIAM EISENHARDT, in 

a eemiene, bm y, & iting > the — English pag, boys, 
‘ears ; ome, tui » ipli guaranteed,—. rms 

ec., ale to K., The Library, Gelibese, Yorke.” _— 


EAD MASTER of FIRST CLASS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL is anxious to amalgamate with another Preparatory School, 
and bring with him about 20 boys; or purchase outright a good Preparatory 
Sehool with accommodation for an additional 20 Boarders.—For further par- 
ticulars apply to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


ARTNERSHIP.—Wanted a young Britisher to join 

another in the Argentine in the estancia and cattle business. Advertiser 

has four ears’ experience, knows language and customs. Holds extensive 

Capital £3,000 a ys parti - Polnek 
000, inci only, F i fi 

a F-. pals only. culars from Pollock, 


HERWELE HALL, OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHEBS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Deleg for 8 dary ining, and by 

the Cambri Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
te Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are— orgee for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
- Se Snes ge bay Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
ips of from open Staden i 
i ek pen to its with a Degree on Entry. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
, Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
a. iw = nd Mg > Ps ag fees for RESIDENCE, and of the 
4 ead-Mistress, Miss M, D. ALE), a Secre 
College, 43 Harley 3:., W. ae oe —— 





























SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House. Brondesbury. seesaiitiinhitinea raiment 
TRATFORD-ON-AVON.—The Firs. High-Class old- 
Established School for Girts. New and Extensive Premises. 
Gardens and Playing Fields. Excellent Modern Education. Highly Certi- 
ficated ome Comforts, Very reasonable fees.—Apply, HEAD- 


GIRLS’ 








t 
MISTRESS, 


ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 
The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level,in a beautiful distri 
Reighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Go 
ix-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
ion professors ati Principai: iss EDDES, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Entrance Scholarships, from £50 
to £60, and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years at 
the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from 
June 24th to June 29th, 1912. Names must be entered before May 25th, 1912. 

The College prepares Women Students for London Degrees. Inclusive fee 
2100 a year, EASTER TERM BEGINS on APRIL 20th. For forms of 
Entry and further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER- 
GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEFARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, President of the Council: The Right Hon. Lewis Fry, P.C, Head 
Mistress: Miss Addison Phillips. Secretary: Miss Dingwall. Boarding 
House: 2, Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss Arbuthnot 
Tane, Next Term begins on Friday, Ming tot The Head Mistress will be at 
the School from 3 to 4.30 on April 30th, May Ist and 2nd. 


T. HILARY’S, BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—First-class School 
for Girls. Special attention paid to physical culture and music. 
In March, at the Hastings Centre, three out of eicht Music Prizes awarded 
the Associated Board were gained by pupils of this School. 
SUMMER TERM begins May Ist. 
ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A, (Lond.) 




















t. LEONARDS ; LADIES’ COLLEGE — Thorough 
NM a th YU, 4 OP.—For oa ee 
tion respecting Boarding, and other parti: apply to the ARY 
S Havelock Hoad, Hatin. ve 
VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham Col , and 
Miss Auerbach. Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands. 


HE GRANGE, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS. (10 miles 
from London).—Resident B% ils only. Principal: Miss CHIGNELL; 
Vice-Principal: Miss McLEAN, B.A. School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Grounds of 70 acres. Every modern home and school comfort and convenience. 
tion if desired for University exams. Music 
special feature, School Whoral Society and Orchestra. , Laundry, 
Gardening, etc. Most careful training. 


Qt FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, oemte Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great van for acquiri: French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ining; 8; Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


HE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough work is 
being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The pupils receive individual attention. 
and they are carefully helped and encnumaph ing to i capacities and 
needs.’’—Cambridge Examiner's Report, 1911, 
| | AMPSTEAD HEATH. The Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods, Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90 gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years. Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks. 





























ESIDENTIAL COLLEGE OF HOUSECRAFT, 
For educated Girls over 17, 
In connection with 
EVERSLEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SOUTHPORT, 

Apply Miss BAVERSTOCK, B.Sc., Lond. 
UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E-— 
Principals : Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 

College).—First-rate odern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, o 1906. Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Summer Term begins May Ist, 








ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. 
on modern lines. Special attention given to 
Pupils rs for advanced Examinations 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for 3 years, on application to Principal 
Spring Term from January 23 to April 3. 


Besse eces SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate. 


Thorough Education 
Music, and Painting. 
for the Universities 








. 








> wee COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education, Large staff 
of Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. SwedishGymnasum. veers 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Miss M. DAVIE. 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 

Head-Mistress—M iss TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 

Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H, ZELING, A.C.A., 108 Colmore Row, 

Birmingham. 








EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 
kK and little boys. Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 
attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad, Principal, Miss WOODWARD. 


pPiNcess HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 











Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
languages, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture. ' 

The College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation. 

Fees from 66 guineas per annum, 


W 4s GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautifal healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the oo, Soe minutes 

railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

e Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School, Telephone: Liscard. 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 











tion concerning larships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
XANDER, FESS. and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers an Lg = in every branch of i og Train- 
ing, including a Swed Mistress from the Royal G 


Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as ——— ‘Feachers of (Physical 
Paneetion, The tactic Bt includes : ee and 8S ~ _ r= 
assage, Dancing, Swimmin; tdoor Games, 
77 Gel awarded to ~ B.. 
ty for oy 


Diplomas Dyk, edals 1 students, 
SECRE ARIAL Lae —Students who show capacity 
knowledge of — 1. . owes 
Literature, French and 


work vo yo 0} 

Corempondence, Book k ~y Tiny ~ 

ences —_ Right Hon. Viscount Ta bey A Hon. 
Eh istialon D.D.—Further from the SECRETARY. 


and v. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYS 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The — of training extends os, 2 a penes and includes Educational 
and Medical G stics on the Sy aes Phy- 
siology and Boyiee Dancing, Hockey, Laaiean, voomg RS t, ‘ennis, &. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medallist, B.H.S. —_ -—— } ag 4 here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, aha ruit P: .— Principals 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F Ss. “st “Class Tass Ventibcaten See Prospectus. 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after foe dow 
“STAMMERING, irs TREATMENT, AND BEMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O, Tarrangower, 

Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily p' Pvp ils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, Ww.c. Estab. 1905. 
. TAMME RING PERFEOTLY CU RED.— 
Every stammerer and every aoe who has a boy that stammers should 
read the “ pnt a of a Stammerer,”’ by Mr. E. Grierson ; post free 1s. Pros- 
pectus =. Saag age Acomb an Bedford; 30 New Cavendish 
Street, ndon, W. Established 1895, 


Boys’ “SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


An Examination will be held on July 9, 10, 11 for THREE OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Candidates ed examin at their ~~, —— 77 
Schools. E. NORTON, M.A., Head Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) June 12th—l4th. Pre- 
ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Clergy. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkships, &c. Newly-equipped Laboratories. 
Excellent Health Record, Officers’ Training Cure JUNIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. MCDOWALL, M.A, 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 


SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 


tion at Llandovery in W. POOLE’ HUGHES - A. 
eo 


_Warden—Rev, Ww. W 
ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 

SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern and Science), 
of the value of £15 15s. per annum for three years, will be open for competition 
in May nex 

"gASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £10, increasing to 
£35, will be open for competition i = June next. 

Full particulars and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary at the 
School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

‘1 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 

WILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 

Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, t 

Corps. New buildings, — uets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers Clergy. Scholarships £60—£30, March 7—9. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Summer Term commences APRIL 30th. 
Particulars from Public Schools Year Book or more fully from the Bursar, 


EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years, Extensive Pe high above the Thames Valley. 
Head-Master, C. I, EVANS, MA. Oxon. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE. 


There will be offered in November next SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Classical and Modern, of the annual value of £230 or £50, open to boys who are 
not 14 on December Ist, 1912, and, in conjunction with Modern Scholarshi 
there will be offered two “ROBERT HENRY WENTWORTH HUG GHES 
SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the annual value of not less than £15. There will 
also be offered to sons of Indian Army Officers the ‘‘DURAND” SCHOLAR- 
SHIP, of the annual value of about £54, which may be held with a £50 Open 
Se holarship, but not with one of £80. 

For conditions, particulars, and entry forms apply before November Ist, 1912, 
to tl the BURSAR, Wellington College, Berks. 

;PSWICH SCHOOL. 

HEAD-MASTER: A. K. WATSON, M.A, 
Preparation for University and Army and Navy, 
Next Term commences April 27th, 
Prospectus on application, 
















































































ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Very fine buildings 

in beautiful situation, 340ft, above sea, facing Dartmoor, Summer 

Holiday Class abroad. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY’ i Head-Master, H. V. 
rLuM, M. A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). 





LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, Next Term will begin THURSDAY, osth APRIL, 1912, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M,A, Cantab, 














HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination, June 4th, 5th, and 6th, At least EIGHT ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS on 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the Coll , whether Senior 
or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HERE z 
value £35 Bs annum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing 
in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also open to all, thre ARMY Scholarships, two 
OLD CHELTONIAN peg one FRANCIS WYLLIE Scholarship. 

Some NOMINATIONS for SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per 
—. are open for next term.—Apply to the BURSAR, the College, 

eltenham, 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS, 
Ancient Public School with Valuable Ry ~ to Universities, 
Lowest Inclusive Fee per po ay . Scholarshi 7 Examination (£10-£30), 
begins Tuesday, June 4 pply, G. H. KEETON, M.A., for seven years Vith 
Form Master at Fettes Coleen Edinburgh. 


HAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

H.M.S, ‘WORCESTER,’ off Greenhithe, Kent. For the education 

of youths intending to become officers in the Mercantile Marine. Two 

years on the ‘ Worcester’ counts as one year’s sea apprenticeship for 

qualified cadets. Moderate terms, For prospectus apply to SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 
TION, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, 

five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12 
for one year awardei to the boy who does best in Examination. Council 
Nominations,value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail 
to obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary, 


PDLUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be | be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Examination on June 13th and I4th, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the Clerk to Governors. 


SUSSEX.—The REV. F. SERGEANT, Vicar of 
e Udimore, Scholar and Wrangler, receives, as Private Pupils, 3 or 4 
Highest references; 4% 

















young boys requiring careful individual teaching. 
years’ Public School experience. Fees from £150 per annum. Prospectus on 
application. 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1912, An Examination will be held 
at the Schoolon June 6th and 7th, 1912, for TWELVE or THIRTEEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, eight JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
are tenable together, Further particulars may be had from Rev. A, H. Cooxs, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—UColthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to yet . Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


{UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent, founded 1576. First- 
class equipment, Two fine boarding houses added. Situation splendid, 
bracing, healthy. 
For Prospectus Rev. W. W. Holdgate, M.A., Head Master, Clerk’s Office, 
53 Palace Street, S.W. 


JEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED 138la.p. £7,000 RECENTLY SPENT ON BUILDINGS, 











‘three or four leaving Scholarships to Universities annually. Preparation 
also for Army, Navy, Professions or Business Careers. Separate Junior 
House. EXAM. FOR 4 ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN MAY 





ADLEY COLLEGE. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, ing from £80 to £% 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 4 ont 5 next. Exhibitions 
for the Army class will be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


- ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 

Aims at developing pagan, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 

tion on modern lines from 6 Fo upw: reparing without break or undue 

pressure for Universities and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as _ regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clerey 
and Officers application should be made to the Heap-Masrer, the Rev. F. de 
W. Lusurnetox, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 


College Close, Dover. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


RESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOWERS 
E. GRINSTEAD.—This School has several distinctive features. It makes 
a SL pays 4 —— modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schoois, 
s 
Many letters can be shown from Parents testifying to highly successful 
Public School careers of boys of average ability as well as of Scholarship 
Winners. Views of house and grounds and terms on application. 


HERBORNE SCHOO — 




















SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, ° to 
Boys under 15 on August 1, will be held on July i6th and following 
days. Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £25, and some House Exhibitions, 
will be offered in July next. 
s. O.'Yo - eed apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sedbergh 
3. 


ACK WARD, DELICATE, or “ DIFFICULT” BOYS 
pecially and individually trained. Pre; tion for ARMY, Universiti 
and all, examinations by Mr. W. D. Nixon (Radley and London University, son 
the late Rev. T. ixon, of “‘ Preston House,” and formerly with the Rev. 
Dr. Williams, Summer Fields, Oxford). ). Only 4 received, Spring Fields, | Esher. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev.T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 
man, receives 3or 4Pupils, Beautiful country, bracing climate, large grounds. 
University Examinations, French, German, fome life ; efficient supervision. 
Vacancy also for 1 Farming Pupil, 
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ILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 per annum and EIGHT 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 per annum will be awarded at the 
next Examination in July if candidates of sufficient merit = them- 
selves. The Governors have the power to increase the £40 Scholarships to 
gs0if they consider that the circumstances of a euccessful candicate render 
this necessary.—Applications should be made to the Bursar. 





OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 

master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication . ae 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


“4 GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 








FOREIGN. 
ORNHOLZHAUSEN, NEAR HAMBURG, v. d. H., 
GERMANY,—VICTORIA COLLEGE AND LYCEUM.—Founded by 
H.LM. the late Empress Frederick and recommended by H.R.H. Princess 
Frederick Karl of Hesse, Princess Margaret of Prussia (who takes a personal 
interest in the establishment and pupils), and by other high personages, 
Sciences, Languages, Music in all its branches, Singing, Painting, Drawing, 
Housework, Needlework, Dressmaking, Cooking, Gardening, Kindergarten, 
daily Calisthenics, Lectures and Concerts. Large house and garden, tennis 
courts, and — ow electric light; heated by steam; bath-rooms, 
swimming-bath. Terme, £70 perannum. For prospectus and further particu- 
lars apply to the Lady Pr.ncipal, Madame ROSSBACH VON GRIESUEIM, 
Diploma: Germany and Eugiand. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Coacerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
— Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
che, Paris. 

















ANOVER.—Hartwig St. 44.—Mr. Percy Reed, M.A. 
(Barrister). Successes: Army 61, Consuls and Interpreters 14, Ind. 

Police 6, Army Interpreters 7, Intermed. C. S. 1, Varsities 21. Board with 
Principal (language German) or with German friends. Fifteen pupils, five 
tutors, laboratories ; German clubs joined for games. 
HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 
ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A, Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet, 








NWITZERLAND.—GLION above Montveux (alt. 2,000ft.) 
\) UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 
for the sous of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
Interpreterships, and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 
ses. Illus. Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A, (Cantab.), B.-és- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


ea eee Sew. Dr. Dearmer recommends family where 
two or three English boys are received and well taught.—Rommel, 
Kirchwenderstr.. 9, Hanover. 


| IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
ONSTANCE, GERMANY.—Finishing School for Gentle- 
men’s Daughters. Beautiful house, large garden, near lake. Under highly 
qualified Professors. ‘Thorough modern education. Languages, Music, Domes- 
the Training. Boating, Skating, ‘Tobogganing; Lectures, Concerts, Expedi- 
tions to Black Forest and Swiss Mounutains.—Prospectus from Miss Sherwen, 
B.A., Gosforth, Cumberland, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected, 

158 to 1622 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


seeQGgatiodsa. 

‘1 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to cal] upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


REPARATORY SCHOOLS.—For BOYS aged 7-14 yrs. 
IN THE COUNTRY OR ON THE COAST, 
essrs. J. and J. PATON have an intimate knowledge of Schools 
preparing boys fur the Public Schools and the Royal Naval College, 
Osborne ; the fees range from £60 to £150 a year. Parents of boys 
whose ability must heip pay for their education should apply for 
prospectuses of schools successful iu winning Scholarships. 

The choice of a first school for quite young boys, and also for 
delicate boys, is a matter for serious consideration. Messrs. PATON 
know such schools, and will be pleased to send particulars and advice 
on receipt of detailed statement of requirements. 

There is no charge.—Apply 

J.and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
SOHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, localit weferred, and approximate 
echool fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 
RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 
the pioneer—1884—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
sends gratis choice of I: rated Prospectuses with expertadvice. State pupils’ 
ages, fees limit, district preferred, Escorts provided, Entire charge undertaken, 



























OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools mally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, | Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd,, Messrs. Poca (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 

217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp. 








O IN VALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
PP _- Vas WHO BECEIVE +~ apy ya Counter. 
“sen ree of charge. © Register states terms, and is illua- 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, ‘Strand, wa. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


M s P By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
* “s “+1 ARCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 


e 
YACHTING All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of 
CRUISES DE LUXE’ Berths. Promenade Deck full length of Vessel. 
Electric Fans in all Cabins. Electric Lauudry. 











1912, Swimming Bath, Gymnasium. No Cargo carried. 
1. NORTH CAPE & FJORDS .., eco llJune ... 15 days 
2. NORWAY FJORDS _.... eco ee 28 June _ 13 days 
3. NORTH CAPE & FJORDS .., eco 12 July eco 14 days 
4 NORWAY FJORDS ... eco ose 27 July eco 13 days 
5. NORWAY FJORDS .., vee eco 10 Aug. ove 13 days 
6 BALTIC & RUSSIA ... ooo ove 2 Aug. eee 24 days 
7 PENINSULA & MOROCCO ,., ee 28 Sept. eee 10 days 
& HOLY LAND & EGYPT eco oe 9 Oct. eco 29 days 
9 ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. eve ose 9 Nov. 15 days 


From Southampton, Grimsby, Leith and Marseilles. From £la Day. 
lllustrated Booklets from 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


R.M.S, ‘“‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 


18. 18s. — DALMATIA, MONTENEGRO, VENICE, 

SICILY, to be followed by Cruise MARSEILLES TO LONDON, 

The Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N,W,. 

RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women—Fifty-ninth party—Apri! 12: Italian Lakeland and Art Cities 
Florence, Siena, Ravenna, .issisi, &c.). May 21: Historic Chateaux of Loire, 
ater: Holland, Tyrol, Grand Russian Tour, Algeria-Tunisia, Accompanied by 
MISS BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Read, 8.W. 


Bh HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


A BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M,.D.) 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
USTLESS SCHOOLS.—Use “Florigene” (Regd.) on 


all floors and linoleums early in Easter vacation (not more than 3 times 
a year). Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 12 months during 
each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the intervals—which 
is of greater hygienic importance. It costs little, saves labour, and is 
easily applied.—Send for particulars, medical reports, &c., to The ** DUST 
ALLAYER” CO., 165 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. (Govt, Contractors). 
| ' AZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ltd., Printers, are prepared 

to undertake the production of newspapers, magazines, etc., and will 
submit prices and specimens upon application. A complete plant of Rotary 
and other rapid machinery available. If necessary could introduce pdrt 
capital.—6 Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 





OCKET MONEY FOR YOU.— Gold Jewellery, 
_ WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER ANTIQUES, 
and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent for parcels, 
or offers made, References, Capital and Counties Bank. RB. PD. & J. B. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, Ipswich. Estab- 
lished 1835. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years. 


QO FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 


firm in the World.—R, D. and J, B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties, 


OURNALISTIC a 





and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 
Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 

PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


4\ PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

4 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, spe ially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from FE pilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 

{OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 

J order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by 
E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheflield Workhouse, 1896, 
—'Tins, 1/2 2/5,4/6. Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—1/- per packet, 
—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 











TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, liford, Essex, 
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APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
—— AND EPILEPTIC 
LBANY —— ORIAL), 
QUEEN’S SQUARE BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Patron: H. M. Tue Kina, 


Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide — a a he es or friends are asked to 
send articu 
DONATIONS CARRYE G LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
‘Treasurer : Tue Ear. or Harrowsy. Secretary: Goprrer H, HAMILTON, 


URATES’ AUGMENTATION FUND. 
Presiden 
His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 
The pe Society in the a which augments the stipends of the elder 
curates of the Church of Englan 
Over £9,000 voted last year in grants. 
Average length of service of those in Holy Orders 29 years. The income of 
recipients does not exceed £3 per week. 
Extra income very much needed to meet pressing cases, 
Cheques crossed Coutts poms Co. should be sent to the Secretary, 2 Dean's 
Yard, vestminster, 8. 














THE “CHURCH “ARMY | 
asks further Aid towards 


FOOD AND FUEL 


for the Destitute during the Coal Strike. Thousands 
of women and children are starving, helpless and 
hopeless victims of the Strike. 


WORK is being provided for unemployed Breadwinners at 
Tabour Homes and Depots in many parts of London and almost 
every large town. Evangelists and Mission-Sisters in hundreds 
of town and country parishes are searching out and relieving 
innumerable cases of bitter NEED. 


RELIEF TICKETS SUPPLIED. 


Cheques crossed *‘ Barclays’ a/e Church Army,” payable to Preben- 
dary Carlile, Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 55 Bryanston 
Street, Marble Arch, W. (Telephone, Paddington 3440, & 


LLEN & DAWS’ 
EXTRA PIN MONEY 


is sent to all parts of the British Isles in exchange for Old Gold, 

Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &c., Silver 

and Sheifield Plate, False Teeth, Platinum, Snuff Boxes, &e., 

also Duplicate Wedding Presents. 
Immediate cash sent or offer made. Goods returned if offer not accepted. 
Why not send io-day to 
108 LONDON STREET, NORWICH. 
_E stablished over Half-s -a-Century. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 





GREEN and ABBOTT. 


Tel.: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA- 
A TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, INSPECTION OF 


EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPE /< Yee INVITED, 
473 OXFORD STREET . Ww. 
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The 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovursipe Pace (when available), Fourrrry Gutneas, 


IED... cvviccasnnumnensues onieeesensete = " : Narrow Column(Thirdof Page) £4 40 
HaitP age (Column) ..........0 Half Narrow Column ............ 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) H 3 ° Quarter Narrow Column .,...., , ae 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page cecccccoccccccccerecs BIB WO Of Temlbe Pag)  cccecccceccccccccccsssee 21414 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; andls,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,”’ 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net, 





Terms of Subscription. 


PayaBLe is ApDvANcr. 


Yearly. Fn Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
OU. ccrenescesensinctnevescasinbinnnatsanipeneces M8 6 um Ol 3... 072 
Including postage to any of the British 
onies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, is sciaennabnnindansitninics i. Fee 2. i pa 086 





1 We.turxeton Srreet, StRaND, Lonpos, 





“Give me my Pipe.” 


“T care nothing for politics. The Whigs 
say the Tories are everything that .. bad; 
the Tories say the Whigs are nothing that is 
good. I believe both statements. Give me 
my pipe, and that page of the morning paper 
concerned with the world’s actual happen- 
ings, not the wranglings of place holders 
and place seekers.” 

—Benjamin Robert Haydon, 


“Give me my Pipe,’ 
but first fill it with— 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


The Choicest Blend of Tobaccos obtainable, 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


MILD and d. “WHITE 
MEDIUM per oz. LABEL” 


1/8 per }-1lb. tin. 


1d. 
2 per oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co, 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Nottingham, will forward 
Testing Samples post free to applicants mentioning this paper. 





Why is the Typewriter 
sO universally adopted ? 


Certainly not for a fad—business men 
do not take things up without good 
reason. 


No, it is because it is progressive. It 
is one of the pace makers of modern 
commerce. You cannot do things at 
the prevailing speed without it. 


You must haveatypewriter but—don’t 
get anything. Get a machine which 
has been tried and tested like the 


YOST 


and you will save time and money, de- 
rive satisfaction from the quality of 
the work, and be possessed of a per- 
manently efficient writing machine. 





The Yost Typewriter Co., Ltd., 
50 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 
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OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


Story & Triggs 


are now issuing a booklet on the 


THREE GREAT PERIODS 
OF FURNITURE 


under the title of 


“Replicas of Old English Furniture.” 
The book is divided into Sections: 
JACOBEAN, QUEEN ANNE, and GEORGIAN 


and contains Ilustrations of the styles of the 17th and 
18th Centuries. 





All those interested in Period Furnishing 
are invited to write for a copy, which 
may be had from 


ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS 


LIMITED, 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 


LONDON, E.C, 


For Cultured Tastes: 


“NESTOR” 


Egyptian Cigarettes 


The dainty Smokes that weave a garland of 
perfect contentment round fancy'’s dreamland. 


Hand-made in Cairo by Nestor Gianaclis, 


Of Tobacconists everywhere, and 
10 New Bond Street, London, W. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
ef the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the pecple by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2 s. 4. 264 
Hon, Vice-Presidents «. 25 0 0| Members ee ee 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon, Vice-Presidents « 5 O O| Associates, with Literature 
embers sa - «. 1 1 OO} and Journal ... ‘as a. © 3.9 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Colonel W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


For general use 


The “ Allenburys” Diet is a complete and easily digested Food. It is pleasant 

te take, readily assimilated, and speedily restorative. Whilst helping the 

eystem to recover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food for general use. 

Preyared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially predigested form. 
Made in a minute—add boiling water only. 


Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 

«Allenb *» DIET 
enburys 

ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, EC. 









The 


Large Sample sent for 3d. stamps. 





“CORNHILL” 


For APRIL. Price One Shilling 
CONTENTS: 

By Horacze Annesury Vacuet. 

By Mrs. S. A, 


Buiinps Down. 

Tue Curtpren’s Country Hoxuimay Fun’. 
BagneErtvT. 

Goprrey Syxes, Designer or tue “Cornu.” Cover. Ty 
Harotp ARMITAGE. 

On THe THRESHOLD oF 
Capo@an. 

Tue Rerurn FROM VARENNES: AS SEEN BY AN ENGLISH GIRL. 
By Hexen M. Srvrez. 

Granny Ryauu’s Remempenmnes. By Marsony Harpcasrye, 

Brrps or a Sussex Garpen. By Horace Hurcuinson. 

Tue Darwersurs or Damascus.—II. By T. C. Fowrr. 

Bapasoz snp some Famity Marrsrs. By Linvur.-Coroxen 
ALSAGER PoLLock. 

Tue Sorprer’s Breviary. By G. H. Powext. 

Sixty YEARS in THE WiLpERNEssS. By Sir Henry Lucy. 

Tue Grir or Lirs. By Agnes anp Ecerron Castue. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. S.W 


Russia. By The Hon. Epwarp 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS AND SKETCH, Ltd., 


having completely reorganized their plant, are prepared to undertake the 
printing of a Weekly Lilustrated Paper, Monthly Magazine, or similar work. 
The degree of excellence attained in the production of this Company's two 
publications, “ The Iilustrated London News” and “Sketch” (the result of 
many years’ experience and the expenditure of a vast amount of money), is a 
guarantee of the high standard of efficiency that can be offered to intending 
customers. Such facilities and advantages, in addition to prompt delivery, 
can scarcely be obtained elsewhere, The Electrotyping Foundry is open day 
and night for Trade work. Estimates wil! be submitted on application. 

Address: The Printing Manager, Milford Lane, Strand, W.C. 


| OOKS.—Peter Pan, Ist edition, 42s.; Sloane’s Life Napoleon 

4 vols., £2 10s,; Folkard’s Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d., for 7s. 6d.; Goethe's 
Faust, large paper, illus. by Pogany, 42s., for 21s. ; Davenport's English Heraldic 
Book Stamps, 10s. 6d.; Arthur’s Story of Household Cavalry, 2 vols., 30s. ; 
Letters of Taine, 3 vols., 10s 6d.; Hanotaux’s Contemporary France, 4 vols., 
25s.; General Dyott’s Diary, 1781-1845, 2 vols., 10s, 6d.; Dawkins’s Cave Hunting 
and Early Man in Britain, 2 vols., £4 10s. If you can’t spare the cash, send me 
your old books and I'll exchange with you; send also for Catalogue. I have 
always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extant.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St.. BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED.—Chapman’s Wild Spain; Charles’ 

Book of Enoch; Stevenson's Works; Masson’s Life of Milton ; Momm- 

sen’s Rome, 4 vols, 1868; Kipling’s works, Ed. de Luxe; Milton's works, 6 

or 8 vols.; Landor’s works. Sets of standard authors; Sporting Books, &c. 
Highest prices given.—Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


OOKS AT REDUCED PRICES.—Glaisher’s March 
List of Selected Remainders now ready, Gratis and Post Free.—WM. 
GLAISHER, Ltd., Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, London; and at 14 Cicorge 
Street, Croydon, 
MHE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1912. 

The 2lst issue of this Illustrated Guide, hitherto published by Black 
and White, Ltd., will in FUTURE be PUBLISHED by the SPHERE and 
TATLER, Ltd., Great New Street, E.C. Artists desiring to have their 
Pictures represented in this well-known Art Publication are asked to com- 
municate at once with Editor, 14 King William Street, Strand. 


THE SPECTATOR. 








CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


By post, 2s. 3d. 


By post, Is. 9d. 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half; 
yearly Volumes may be oblained through any Bookseller or Newstyent, 
he Office, at Is. Gd. each. By post, Is. 9d. 


or jrom 
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THE COAL STRIKE 


AND 


THE RIGHT TO WORK 


WHAT IS THE PRESENT DUTY OF GOVERNMENT ? 
To proclaim effective protection to all willing workers. 
To take steps to put this proclamation in force at an early date. 
NOTHING LESS, NOTHING MORE. 


CERTAIN RESULT: 


Tens of thousands of Non-Union men, anxious, willing, and 
eager workers, would rush to the mines. 


YOUR DUTY: 


Insist now, always, and in all circumstances that Government 


MUST protect every 
occupation. 
MUST uphold contracts. 


MUST repeal “ The Trade Disputes Act, 


citizen 


in the pursuit of his lawful 


1906,” empowering 


Trade Unions to inflict wrong on Non-Unionists and Employers, 
and to be protected from the consequences of so doing, a gross 
piece of class legislation which has led to much public disorder, 
deaths, and injury to persons and property, and is in direct 
violation of the true principles of individual freedom, and 
an obstructive barrier to individual progress, industrial enter- 
prise, and national prosperity. 

MUST govern with a prime regard for National (instead of 


Party) welfare. 


THE 


NATIONAL FREE LABOUR ASSOCIATION 


Stands for Industrial freedom, the inalienable right of every 
workman to pursue, undisturbed and unhampered, any lawful 
occupation of his choice in a lawful way. 


YOUR SUPPORT will iessen unemployment and increase prosperity 
BY protecting Non-Union labour. 


BY upholding Liberty. 


BY fighting Trade Union Tyranny and Intimidation. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS *TO— 


THE NATIGNAL FREE LABOUR ASSOCIATION 


5 FARRINGDON AVENUE, 


W. COLLISON, General Secretary. 


LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone: Central 1981. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 


Manchester : as Market Strest. 


Per Dosen. 
Bots. $-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 





NUNC EST BIBENDUM UN 
COINTREAYU Triple seo. 


LA LIQUEUR SANS RIVALE 
& tous les meilleurs 
_& Hotels. 


The a Spectator” 


Subscriptions only received by GorDON 
AND GortcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMs, 
Christchurch; H. Baiture anp CoMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecntey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 


Restaurs ants 





—— 


—— —_ 








CAN YOU AFFORD 
to offend your friends by 


writing to them on inferior 
paper? Why not pay them 
a compliment, and give 
pleasure to yourself, by 
writing upon 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER, 


the best the World pro- 

duces, for style, quality, 

finish, and general excel- 
lence at 1/- per Box. 


Samples free on application to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contaius hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom, 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
New Pocket Size, 38. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tur LEeapENHALL 
Press Ltp. cannot be responsible for the loss 
of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR LIBRARY USE. 








‘The “SPECTATOR.” __ 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and 
Communications upon matters of business should Nor 
be addressed to the Eprror, but to the PuBLIsHER, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, 





NOW READY FOR APRIL. 1s. net 


ED BY TH 
Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON NIC OLL, M.A., LL.D, 
CONTENTS. 
Rev. Prof: H. A. A. KENNEDY, D.D. 
ST. PAUL AND THE MYSTERY-RELIGIONS, 
Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L, LL.D., B.D, 
ore wt PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN. 
Prof. A. 8. PEAKE, D.D., Manchester. 
PRINCIPAL A, oL FAIRBAIRN. 
Rev. ort. W. B. SELBIE, D.D., Mane- 
eid College, Oxford. 
MODERN ‘CHEISTIA APOLOGETIC. 
Rev. Prof. D. S. 1 — —~ rahe M.A, 


Litt.D., Oxfor 
NOTE ON THE ELEPHANTINE PAPYRI. 
Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D., D.D. 
THE TEACHING OF PAUL IN TERMS OF 
THE PRESENT DAY. 
Rev. Prof. J. B. MAYOR, M.A., Litt.D. 
FURTHER STUDIES IN THE EPISTLE OP 
ST. JAMES, CHIEFLY SUGGESTED BY DR, 
HORT’S POSTHUMOUS EDITION, 
*,* Subscriptions, 12s. per ann. ; United States and 
Canada, $3. 
Hopper & Sroventon, Publishers, London, E.C, 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund Al, 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3, 000, 000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.0- 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also mada, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed pericds, oa 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


EASTER CRUISES 


TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
MOROCCO, CANARY ISLANDS, 
MADEIRA, AND THE AZORES. 


10 Days anv vrwanps rron £12, 


R.M.S.P. and P.S.N.C. London: 18 Moorgate 
Street ; Liverpool : 31/35 James Street. 


HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s, 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas for 
the best copper-plate work— but in all 
cases the value is quite exceptional, as I 
specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate is @ 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens free 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G. WARD, 














49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, © 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Published To-day. 


ONE LOOK BACK. 
Rt. Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net, 


Biography. 
ARCHBISHOP MACLAGAN. 
By F. D. HOW. 16s. net. 








2nd Edition. 


Reminiscences. 


“; REMEMBER.” 
By CANON HORSLEY. 


7s. 6d. net. 2nd Edition. 
A BISHOP AMONCST BANANAS; or, Work and 
Experiences in a Unique Diocese. 
By the Right Rev. HERBERT BURY, D.D., formerly Bishop of British 
Honduras and Central America, now Bishop of Northern and Central 
Europe. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs taken on the 
t. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Interesting and cheery.”"— Westminster Gazette. 

“Brightly and graphically written, . . . may be almost placed among books 
efadvexture. We wish most heartily to bring this book under the notice of 

all who are interested in the evangelization of the world.’’—Church Times, 


THE ATONEMENT AND MODERN THOUCHT. 
By F. BR. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, B.D., formerly Scholar and 
University Student of Trinity College, Dublin. 7s. 6d. net. A new and 
important work on the Atonement, being the Donellan Lectures preached 
before the University of Dublin. 

“A book for which the serious reader will be grateful. ... We can hardly give 
this book higher praise than to say of it... that it is no unworthy companion 
of Moberly’s ‘Atonement and Personality.’ .. . It is to be placed in the same 
dass with it as a contribution to theological thought.’”’— Westminster Gazette, 

Now Ready. By CANON NEWBOLT. 


CONFIRMATION. 


By W.C. E. NEWBOLT, Canonand Chancellor of St. Paul’s, Cloth, 1s. 6d, net. 


THE PLAIN MAN’S CREED. 
By E. C. OWEN, Head Master St. Peter’s School, York, Canon of York. 
Cloth, 2s. net. Just Published. 
“An unusually clear, simple, and comprehensive survey of the grounds for 
belief in Christianity.” 


THE PRAYER-BOOK : Its History, Language, and Contents. 
By the Rev. EVAN DANIEL, M.A,, formerly Principal of the National 
Society’s ‘raining College, Battersea. Twenty-second Edition, Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“Crammed with solid information derived from every conceivable source, Itis 

a work of great erudition, which, however, is reduced to such a digestible form 

that it can be assimilated even by young persons.’’—Church Times (second notice). 

“It is the almost indispeasable handbook of all who have to write or speak 
on matters connected with tine doctrine and practices of the Church Catholic, 
and especially of that branch of it which is established in this land, It has 
established its claim to be regarded as a standard authority on the subjects 
with which it deals,’’—School Guardian (second notice). 











LITERARY NOTES, 


“We make no apology,” says the Daily Dispatch, “for describing 
THE NEW CHINA, by Henri Borel (Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net), as 
eno of the most urgent and important books published in our 
generation. Just because M. Borel is a philosopher, a man of the 
world, with first-hand knowledge of Chinese character and 
history and ambitions ; because he is witnessing the laying of the 
bases of the new civilization of the East and sees what it means 
and portends, his volume is of immediate moment and will 
remain of lasting value.” THE NEW CHINA is the book of the 
day. 

* * * * 7 ’ 

A wonderful revelation of a working woman’s life is THE 
AUTOBLOGRAPHY OF A WORKING WOMAN, by Adelheid 
Popp (3s. 6d. net.), just published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. The 
author was born in the most abject poverty, and the story she 
tells of herself is intensely fascinating owing to its direct and 
npadorned simplicity. The book contains Introductions by 
August Bebel and J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P, 

* * * 7 * * 


“The fashionable seaside resorts, the old-world fishing villages 
and hamlets, the numerous harbours, and the many coast towns of 
greater or lesser importance all receive their share of notice, both 
topographical and historical, in THE NORMANDY COAST, by 
Charles Merk (Illustrated, 6s. net),” says the Academy. “Itisa 
model of what a guide of the kind should be.”—Scotsman. 

* . » ° . * 


MEN OF NO LAND, by Mildred M‘Neal Sweeney (4s. 6d. net), 
is one of the few books of verse, says the Morning Leader, that is 
ealculated to attract attention. 

* . . * . * 


“If I possessed a daughter I would make her take CAUSERIES 
DE LA MARQUISE, by the Marquise de San Carlos de Pedroso 
(Nlustrated, 5s. net), to bed with her every night for a week, and 
she would be better for it.”—Tatler. 

* * * * * * 

HARD QUESTIONS. The Doubts and Difficulties of a Teach- 
ing Parson (ls. net) is interesting as being evidently a piece of 
autobiography. The writer was sent out into the world with the 
equipment ‘usually provided for the Church of England ministry, 
but he found his position untenable. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Ape.roi Terrace, Lonpon. 





LATEST NOVELS 


Published by STANLEY PAUL & CO. at Six Shillings each. 


RHODA BROUGHTON 


BETWEEN TWO STOOLS (Second Edition). 

Tur Times says: “* Between Two Stools’ belongs to the category of Mr. 
Maxwell's ‘Guarded Flame.’ . . . Few readers, we imagine, would fail to fall 
in love with so fresh and delightful a girl as Arethusa, and though we do not 
suppose for a moment that Doughty would ever have proposed to her, the little 
scene between them at the end reveals Miss Broughton at her very best.” 


ARABELLA KENEALY 


THE WOMAN-HUNTER (Second Edition). 
Patt Matt Gazerre says: “A strong story, admirably told, full of life 


and passion, and quite the best novel this gifted authoress has written. 


DOUGLAS SLADEN 


THE UNHOLY ESTATE (by the Author of “Tho Tragedy 
of the Pyramids.” Eighth Edition). 
Tur Trues says: “A vivacious and resourceful novel.” F 
Wortp: “An exciting and delightful story filled with marvellously vivid 
pictures of life in Cairo. Nota book for babes, but for thinking people.” 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
THE MYSTERY OF REDMARSH FARM (Third Edition). 


MornineG Post; “ Extraordinarily well told, and moves all the time.”’ 
MAIDS IN MANY MOODS H. Lovisa Brprorp 
DUCKWORTH’S DIAMONDS E. Everetr-Green 
VEEN! THE MASTER R. F. Lamport 
THE THREE ENVELOPES Hamittron DrummonD 
THEIR WEDDED WIFE Auice M. Dieu 
THE CHILDREN OF ALSACE (2nd Ed.) Reni Bazin 
THE ACTIVITIES OF LAVIE JUTT 


MarGvuerire and Armicger Barciay 


A WINTER HOLIDAY IN PORTUGAL py 


Carr. GranviLtE Baker. Coloured Frontispiece and 40 
Original Drawings. 12s. 6d. net. 


DAVID GARRICK AND HiS FRENCH 
FRIENDS By Dr. F. A. Hepacock. 10s. 6d. net. 


AN ACTOR’S NOTE BOOKS 4 Record of Some 
Memories, Friendships, Criticisms, and Experiences of Franx 
Arcuer. 7s, 6d. net. 


WOMAN ADRIFT The 


Suffragism By Harotp Owen. 6s. 
STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 Essex St., London. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION 

















Menace of 





A. R. COLQUHOUN. Coloured Map. Crown 8vo, Se. net; 
post free, 5s. 4d. 

This standard work by the eminent authority upon China is here brought 
thoroughly up to date. Several new and important chapters have been added, 
and the whole work has been revised in the light of latest developments, 

G. L. DE ST. M. WATSON. 4 Photogravures, 12s. 6d. 


net; post free, 12s. 11d. 
“Vigorous and searching. . . . Mr. Watson has the gifts of a researcher... 
A good piece of work.’’—Times. ° 
“Bright, instructive, amusing, and exceedingly clever. Throws much 
needed light on one of the most extraordinary problems of the world’s 
history.’’—Ouilook, 


THE HOUSE OF HARPER, 
1817-1912. 
J 


HENRY HARPER. 
free, 12s. 11d. 
“Takes us behind the scenes—behind the scenes of literature—and gives us 
new aspects of authors and authorship. An exgrossing literary record.” 
— Observer. 
“The book could not have been better done, and it was eminently worth 


Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net; post 


doing.” —Dauily Chronicle. 
**A contribution of great value to the history of publishing.” 
a —Westminster Gazette, 
FICTION 

THE SAD SHEPHERD 

2s. net; 2s. 3d. post free. HENRY VAN DYKE 
RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE 

6s ZANE GREY 


HEART AND CHART 
6s. 
THE IRON WOMAN 


6s. 6th Imp. 


JENNIE GERHARDT 
Gs. 3rd Imp. THEODORE 


CAVANAGH OF KULTANN 
6s. 2nd Imp. JOAN SUTHERLAND 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


M. 8S. GERRY 


MARGARET DELAND 


DREISER 
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THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


APRIL 1912. Price 2s. 6d. 





The April number of the “Contemporary Review” contains the 
following articles :— 


THE MINING INDUSTRY OF BRITAIN 
By WILLIAM BRACE, M.P. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY AND ITS REFORM 


ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION 
By HERBERT W. HORWILL. 


ALFRED STEVENS By LADY RITCHIE. 
SERMONS IN STONES By ELIZABETH ROBINS. 


LIBERTY AND ITS LIMITS IN THE CHURCH 
By Principal FORSYTH, D.D. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON VIVISECTION 
By the Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


INDIVIDUALISM AND SOCIALISM 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


THE MANCHUS. By Professor E. H. PARKER. 
A MISSION TO MOTHERS By Mrs. J. A. HOBSON. 
JEAN-ARTHUR RIMBAUD By the Count de SOISSONS. 


EASTER IN A PHILIPPINE TOWN 


By MRS. CAMPBELL DAUNCEY. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





Lonpon: 
TILE “CONTEMPORARY REVIEW” COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF 
STRATIGRAPHICAL GEOLOGY (2nd Edition). By 


A. J. JUKES-BROWNE, F.R.S., F.G.S. Large Post 8yo, 
cloth. Price 12s, net. (Post Free 12s, 5d.) 








By the same Author. 


THE BUILDING OF THE BRITISH ISLES 


(3rd Edition). Rewritten and Enlarged. Large Post 8yo, 
cloth. Price 12s. net. (Post Free 12s, 4d.) 





STANFORD’S GEOLOGICAL MAP OF 
CENTRAL EUROPE, showing also the Southern 
Counties of England and Ireland. Reduced 
from the “Carte géologique internationale de l'Europe.” 
Edited by A. J. JUKES-BROWNE, F.R.S., F.G.S. One 
Sheet; 20 x 14inches; 100 miles tooneinch. (1: 6,336,000.) 
Price :—Coloured sheet, 5s. (Post Free 5s. 4d.); Mounted te 
fold in case, 73s. (Post Free 7s. 2d.) 


GEOLOGICAL ATLAS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, with Plates and Characteristic Fossils, 
preceded by a description of the Geological Structure ef 
Great Britain and Ireland and their Counties; and the 
Features observable along the principal lines of Railway. By 
HORACE B. WOODWARD, F-.R.S., F.G.S. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 12s. 6d. net, 
(Post Free 12s. 10d.) 





New Edition; Just Ready. 
STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP OF NORTH 


AMERICA, with very extensive alterations and corrections. 
The map extends as far as the Panama Canal. Four Sheets; 
5&8 x 65 inches; 83} miles to an inch. (1: 5,274,720.) 
Prices :—Coloured sheets, 35s.; Mounted on rollers and 
varnished, 45s.; Mounted to fold in case, 60s.; Mounted on 
spring roiler, £5. 





LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Cartographer to His Majesty the King. 





THE 
NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE 





APRIL 1912 


Episodes of the Month 
The Triple Entente and its Enemies By Ienorvs 


National Service 
By tus Rr. Hon. F. E. SMITH, K.C., M.P. 


Some Current Misconceptions on Invasion 
By Cotonrn CALLWELL, C.B. 


The Finance of China By J. 0. P. BLAND 
Gray's Biographer By AUSTIN DOBSON 
Strikes and the Australian Remedy § By Potro 
Rooks By Miss FRANCES PITT 
American Affairs By A. MAURICE LOW 


Further Notes on Professor Bergson’s Philo- 
sophy By GEORGE HOOKHAM 


Tithes as Parochial Endowments 
By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO 


The Command of the Air 
By W. JOYNSON HICKS, M.P. 


Greater Britain—New Zealand, India 





Price 2s. 6d. net 





23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 


AND AFTER. 
APRIL. 
““We ARE THE GOVERNMENT Now.” By Sir Henry Seton-Karr, C.M.G. 
Tue Coat Strrke—anp Arter, By Geenge Blake Walker (Member of the 
Institute of Mining Engineers.) 
Dirtomacy AND PaRLIAMENT. By Noel Buxton, M.P. 
Tue Reat Issue in Inevtanp. By Erskine Childers. 
An APPROACH BETWEEN MosLtems aNnpD Buppuists, By Professor A. 
Vambéry, C.V.O. 
Tue Trap Soctzty anpD THE Restoration OF THE Miye@ Drnastr. By 
Lady Blake. 
Horace AND THE Socrat Lire or Rome. By H. W. Hamilton-Hoare. 
Tue SupmMerGed Supatterys. By Major-General J. K. Trorrer, C.B., C.M.G. 
Secranian Universities 1x Inpia, By Sir Andrew Fraser, K.C.S.1, (late 
Lieut.-Governor of Bengal.) 
Tue True Lives or Temperance Rerorw. By the Right Hon. F. E. 
Suirn, M.P. 
A Catnotic Layman. By the Hon. Mrs. Algernon Grosvenor. 
Tue Controt or British Potar Researcu. By Alfred H. Harrison, F.B.G.8. 
Oratorio versus Opera. By H. Heathcote Statham. 
A ,. or German CREDITOR OF THE EnGiisu Stace. By Dr. J. KB 
1iet. 
Tue Cause or ovn Nationat Insecurity. By Harold F. Wyatt. 
Sociatistic Ipgas anpD Practica Pouitics. By W. H. Mallock, 
London: Spotriswoopr & Co, Ltp., 5 New-street Square. 


THE > 


FORTNIGHTLY, REVIEW. 


Anti-Strixe LEGISLATION In AusTRaALasia, By Sipyer Low. 

Tue Unionist Programme. By Cuxto, 

Tue New Navat Crisis aND THE OveRSEA Dominions. By ArcurnaLp Hugs, 
Greorce Merepita anp His Retatives. By S. M. Evtis. 

Tue LEADER OF THE Opposition. By AvupiToR TantuM. 

Tue New Reicustag aNpD THE Op Po.icy: A Letrer From Berim. By 
R. C, Lone, 

M. Romain Rouianp’s “ Jean-Curistorne.” By Paut Seirren, 

Wituiam Cossetr. By Lewis MELVILLE. 

Rerrat ok Home Rute? By An OursipeR, 

Anput Bawa. By Constance E, Maun, 

Supstitutes For CurisTianity. By W. 8S. Livvy. 

Mr. Roosevett’s REAPPEARANCE. By Syrpney Brooxs, 

Tue Perm Arioat. By Spencer CAMPBELL, 

Tue Passine or Finpararrn. By Ernet Gonparp-Davipson. 

Tue Antaconists. BookI. Chapters V.—VIIIL. By E, Temrite Tuvursros. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 














Telephone: Mayfair 3601, Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
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Macmillan & Co.s LIST. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The Victories of Olivia and other 


Stories. By EVELYN SHARP, Author of “The 
Youngest Girl in the School,” &c. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


Tux DaiLy News.—* These tales, like everything else Miss Sharp writes are 
well mancuvred, wholesome and lively.”* 


The Charwoman’s Daughter. 


By JAMES STEPHENS. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


. » Through every scene runsa twisted thread 


Aruexxum.— Charming. . ' ' 
- Some bits of description are 


ef humorous observation and of kindliness, . . 
exquisite.” 

Day News.—" A wholly delightful and buoyant book.” 

Tur Stanparp.—‘ The Charwoman’s Daughter’ marks the arrival of a 
novelist who will do great and memorable work in the future... .A new 
writer with a humorous and « poetic gift so keenly and honestly developed as 
is Mr. Stephens’ demands a very real and audible welcome.” 

Toe Times.—‘‘ One of those intimate studies which rely only on their 
power to extract what is poiguant from the commonplace. It is an art 
mastered by many Frenchmen; and Mr, Stephens has grasped much of its 
essence.” 

Tur Lapies’ Fiety.—* A most refreshing study, delightful to read, not 
only because of its literary art, but because it shows once again that poverty 
and obscurity have no barriers to erect against natural dignity and indepen- 
dence of soul.’ 





Democratic England. By PERCY ALDEN, 
M.P. With an Introduction by CHARLES F. G. MASTER- 
MAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


An Introduction to the Study of 
PRICES, with Special Reference to the 
History of the 19th Century. By WALTER T. 
LAYTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Arurxneum.—“It is rarely that a book which is badly wanted is as good 
as Mr. Layton’s. ... The book should be read by all who are interested in 
eneof the burning questions of the day.” 


Common Land and Inclosure. 
By E. C. K. GONNER, Professor of Economic Science in the 
University of Liverpool. With four Maps. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Country Lire.—' This book is to be read; but it is also most emphatically 
one for the reference library, to be freely consulted and carefully studied.’’ 





BOOKS FOR THE 
EASTER HOLIDAYS. 
Guide to Italy and Sicily. 





Sixth 


Edition. Thoroughly revised. By Dr. THOMAS ASHBY, 
Director of the British School at Rome. With 55 Maps 
and Plans. 10s. net, 


Guide to Greece, the Archipelago, 
Constantinople, the Coasts of Asia Minor, 
Crete, and Cyprus. Third Edition, with Corrections. 
With 13 Maps and 23 Plans, and Chapter on Greek Art by 
Prof. ERNEST GARDNER, Qs. net. 


Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life. 
3y D.G.HOGARTH. With 40 Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Hogarth’s experiences cover a wide area in the Levant, including 
Greece, Agi: Minor, Crete, Egypt, and North Africa. 


Ancient Athens. By ERNEST ARTHUR 
GARDNER, With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 8vo. 
21s. net. 


The Acropolis of Athens. By Prof. 


MARTIN L. D’OOGE. Illustrated. 8vo. 17s. net. 


Rambles & Studies in Greece. 
3y the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, C.V.0., D.D. Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition, Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 





Ruins of Desert Cathay. 


Personal Narrative of Explorations in Central Asia 
and Westernmost China. 


By M. AUREL STEIN. 


With numerous Illustrations, Colour Plates, Panoramas, and 
Maps from Original Surveys. 2vols. Royal 8vo. 42s. net. 





Tennyson and His Friends. xaditea 


by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With Portraits. 8vo. 
10s. net. 





A History of the Eastern Roman 
Empire from the Fall of Irene to the 
Accession of Basil I. (A.D. 802—867). By 
J. B. BURY, Litt.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 12s. net. 


While it is an independent work, this book continues on a larger scale the 
author’s ‘‘ History of the Later Roman Empire.” 








The Annual of the British School 


at Athens. Index to Nos. L-XVI. Compiled by 
ARTHUR M. WOODWARD, M.A. Super royal 8vo. 
10s. net. 





BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


The Character and Call of the 
Church of England. A Charge Delivered at 
his Second Visitation of the Diocese of Canterbury in 
February, 1912. By RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 8yo. Sewed, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 


A New Book by the Author of “ Pro Christo et Ecclesia.” 
Voluntas Dei. By the Author of “Pro Christo et 


Ecclesia.” Crown S8vo. 6s. net. 


Outlines of Liberal Judaism for 


the use of Parents and Teachers. by 
CLAUDE G@. MONTEFIORE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Formal Logic: a Scientific and 
Social Problem. By F. C. 8. SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc., 
Author of “Riddles of the Sphinx,” “Humanism: Philo- 

Essays,” and “Studies in Humanism.” 8vo., 





sophical 
10s. net. 
Milk and the Public Health. py 
WILLIAM G. SAVAGE, B.Sc., M.D. Lond., D.P.H., County 
Medical Officer of Health, Somerset, &c. S8vo. 10s. net. 


Arurssum.—‘A valuable book of reference for all scientific experts and 
administrators.” 


Principles of Australian Agri- 
culture. By W. CATTON GRASBY, F.LS, Fally Ilus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 








Mathematical Papers for admis- 
sion into the Royal Military Academy and 
the Royal Military College, 1905-1911. Edited 
by R. M. MILNE, M.A., Assistant Master, Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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